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Volume It is the interval between the first and second 
Il, acts. THe PLAYGOER AND Society ILLUSTRATED 

bows to the audience. ** You have all been very 
nice tome, You have said the very kindest things, you have as- 
sured me that I am delightful and complimented me upon my 
handsome appearance ; you have congratulated me upon my at- 
tractive personality. | want to thank you all very much. Now | 
feel | have already made many true friends—and I mean to 
keep them—-but I want to make more, so if you ever come 
across anyone who hasn't yet seen me, please tell them what 
you think of me. You can assure them that my motto is still, 
as before, ‘ Each numbcr better than the last.’ I’ve stuck to 
that from the first. | won’t detain you longer. I thank you 
for your kindness in the-past and ask for its continuance in the 
future.’’ 


Our We would remind our readers of the considera- 
Competition tions governing the choice of the judges in our 


monthly competition. We do this because we 
have received many efforts that fail to show the least regard 
either for applicability, conciseness, or phraseology. Com- 
petitors should imagine that the name they suggest has actually 
been adopted, and should say to themselves, ‘‘ How will my 
alternative title look on a poster? ’’ They will then see how 
impossible it is that some of the attempts sent in should ever 
win a prize. For instance, ‘since the competition was started 
we have received as suggestions : 
Titles to which a note was attached explaining the 
point ! 
Titles which were too hackneyed or too cumbersome for 
serious consideration. 
Titles which sounded well but meant little. 
Titles which were wholly devoid of point. 

Competitors, too, are rather unduly prone to the use of 
Biblical quotations. It should be remembered that these are 
apt to be out of keeping in such a competition. 

The names of this month’s winners are announced on the 
front inside cover, 


The We have adjudged a photograph received from 
Best Mr. G. T. Collis, of 23, Thornford Road, 
Photograph Lewisham, to be the best sent in during the 


month, and have accordingly forwarded a cheque for one guinea 
to the winner. Owing to want of space we are unable to re- 
produce this excellent little photograph of a fishing smack 
leaving harbour. The photo was taken with a Frena camera on 
a Frena film, and was printed on Paget P.O.P. — Interesting 
prints were sent in from various other competitors, all of which 
have been returned to the senders. 


Academy ot Sir William S. Gilbert, Mr. George Alexander, 
Dramatic and Miss Ethel Irving consented to act 
Art as judges for awarding the Bancroft Gold 


Medal for the best dramatic performance by a student at the 
Matinée given by the Academy of Dramatic Art at the St. 
James's Theatre on 5th April. 

The programme commenced with the third act of ‘* The 
Admirable Crichton,’’ rehearsed by Mr. Dion Boucicault. This 
was followed by some scenes from ‘* Love’s Labour Lost,’’ a 
play rarely acted. Another ambitious item was the third act 
of ** The Gay Lord Quex "’; also a play, not yet seen at a 
theatre, by Arthur Eckersley and Arthur Curtis, entitled ‘* The 
Trap," was given. This, with a demonstration of the principles 
of gesture in dramatic dumb show, a scene from Moliére in 
French, and dances, constituted the programme. 

Now that the pros and cons of a National theatre are being 
so widely discussed, an event of this kind came with added 
interest, for an Academy, affording as it does a recruiting 
ground, is a step towards systematising the English,drama. 
There was a representative gathering of the profession to see 
the voung people doing their best, and the prize was awarded 
to Miss Gwenta Lockhart as Rosaline. Highly creditable per- 
formances were given by Miss Phyllis Thatcher, Mr. Rupert 
Lumley, Miss Aithna Gover, Miss Erna von Appen, Mr. V. 
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Penna, Miss Enid Rose, Mr. H. Holland, Mr. F. Culley, and 
Miss Grace Croft. 


The In the Rehearsal Company’s production of 
Rehearsal ‘*The Passing of the Ironside,’? a dramatic 
Company incident, by P. E. Slayton, and the per- 


formance of ‘* Twelfth Night ’’ at the Rehearsal Theatre, the 
clever players which Mr. Clive Currie has gathered round him 
appeared to the best advantage. In both plays, however, as has 
been the case in each of the company’s performances, the skill 
and earnestness which characterise the work of Mr. Clive 
Currie gained for him distinct pre-eminence. In the first he 
gave a well-drawn picture of an old Ironside whose long illness 
has precluded his knowing that Cromwell is dead and that 
Charles Il. is restored to the throne, and the acclamation of the 
crowd, which awaits the arrival of the newly-crowned king in 
the street below, tells a story which stills the faithful heart 
which until then struggled loyally in the breast of the old Iron- 
side. His Puritan daughter was admirably portrayed by Miss 
Evelyn Vanderzee, as were also the less important parts of the 
neighbour, Mistress Alport, by Miss Ursula Keene, and the 
Captain Jack Enderby of Mr. Frank Lincoln. This pi®turesque 
one-act play should be heard of again. 





Members of the Rehearsal Company 

In ‘** Twelfth Night’? Mr. Clive Currie gave us a well- 
sustained Malvolio, proving his versatility and true artistry. 
His final exit, wounded in heart and pride, and bereft of office 
and dignity, was extremely well done. The Sir Toby Welch of 
that experienced actor, Mr. Fred Grove, was a notable per- 
formance, as also was that of his partner in folly, Sir Squire 
Aguecheek, represented by Mr. Arthur Cleave. Olivia was 
charmingly acted by Miss Mary Forbes. Miss Grace Richard- 
son was a trifle modern in the boisterous part of Maria; Miss 
May Saker made a charming Viola. 








The Play Actors’ production of four one-act plays—‘t The 
Gulf,’’ a Cockney versus Park Lane comedy by Mr. Affleck 
Scott ; ‘* The Frame,’’ by Mr. Ronald Macdonald, which depicts 
the devotion of a mistress-model to a drink-sodden artist ; ‘* Miss 
Tassey,’’ a dramatic scene of the ‘* Diana of Dobson’s ”’ order, 
and ‘* Cupid in Clapham,” both by Miss Elizabeth Baker, 
author of ‘‘ Chains ’’—increased the reputation of this critical 
band of dramatic enthusiasts. Each of the plays, considered 
from an artistic and dramatic point of view, rather than from 
the commercial aspect which looks for dividends for share- 
holders in theatrical enterprises, was entirely successful. 
‘* Miss Tassey ’’ should certainly be seen again. As usual, the 
plays were ¢arefully cast and the acting and characterisation 
entirely praiseworthy. 

The Stage Society’s output this month is a series of three 
plays by Felix Salter—‘‘ Life’s Importance,’’ in which a 
doctor is forced to practise what he preaches in showing pluck 
in facing the swift and inevitable approach of death; ‘‘ The 
Return,’’ in which a dying man hastens to repair a wrong done 
in years past by marrying the mother of his child—both of 
whom have no wish to resume associations with him—but who 
upsets everybody’s calculations and creates a critical situation 
by recovering from his illness as soon as the ceremony is com- 
pleted; and ‘* Count Festenberg,’’ a less dramatic but interest- 
in play. Considerable interest was shown in the productions, 
which were quite consistent with the Society’s reputation. 























“The Whip.” 
Hamilton. 


By Cecil Raleigh and Henry 


Revived at Drury;Lane Theatre on 26th March, 1910. 


Messrs. Vincent Clive, Basil Gill, George Barrett, Cyril 
Keightley, Charles Rock, Alfred Bucklaw, Cecil Cameron, 
Austin G. Melford, Charles Blackall, and Misses Jessie 
Bateman, Fanny Brough, Nancy Price, Madge Fabian, May 
Warley, and others. 


ICKEDNESS and Virtue, .and the _ constant 

struggle between them, have been revived at Drury 
Lane in ‘‘ The Whip.’’ Playgoers are doubtless familiar 
with the story of ‘‘ The Whip’s ”’ success ; they remember 
how the callous William Sartorys turns the 
accident which befalls the Earl of Bran- 
caster to his own wicked use. The hero’s 
loss of memory through the accident is 
taken advantage of by the bad woman of the 
piece, Mrs. D’Aquila, at the instigation of 
the villain. Instead of turning her wicked 
head away with ‘‘ Oh! fie! ’’ or ‘‘ How 
cruel,’’ she says, ‘‘ Yes! yes!’’ and forth- 
with consents to swear that Brancaster 
married her—before he lost his memory. 
Poor Brancaster spends all he has on the 
lawyers who try to get him out of this 
trouble, and his last hope of success is the 
winning of the Marquis of Beverley’s race- 
horse, ‘‘ The Whip,’’ in the Two Thou- 
sand Guineas. Then the fun starts. The 
villain tries to wreck the horse-box anu suc- 
ceeds in doing it—but the horse has been 
saved. He next endeavours to get the 
jockey arrested just as he is about to ride— 
but Brancaster rushes the detectives and 
the crowd hold them prisoners until the race 
ends. Of course ‘‘ The Whip ”’ wins, and 
we see the downfall of wickedness and the 
triumph of virtue. No wonder the audience 
roared approval. The race scene is cer- 
tainly one of the most realistic pieces of 
work ever put on the boards. The railway 
accident and the motor disaster have their 
thrills. The presence of real horses and 
real hounds on the stage meets with great 
appreciation from those in front, and the 
whole production has lost none of the 
humanity or the compelling interest in its revival. 

It would be difficult to find a sweeter Lady Diana 
Sartorys than Miss Jessie Bateman, a more practical Mrs. 
Beamish than Miss Fanny Brough, a more heroic hero 
than Mr. Vincent Clive, a colder-blooded Sartorys than 
Mr. Cyril Keightley, or a more earnest parson than Mr. 
Basil Gill, while we can only be thankful that Miss Nancy 
Price in real life is a delightful contrast to the character 
she portrays in ‘‘ The Whip.’’ Mr. George Barrett 
makes a breezy old sportsman of ‘Tom Lambert, and the 
Joe Kelly of Mr. Charles Roch is a really clever piece 
of work. 





Mr. Basil Gill in ‘‘ The Whip.” 


‘*The Rivals,” by, Sheridan. 
Revived at the Lyric Theatre on 4th April, 1910. 


Mr. Lewis Waller,. Miss Kate Cutler, Messrs. C. W. 
Somerset, Cronin Wilson, Robert Loraine, Leonard Boyne, 
Herbert Jarman, Alec F. Thompson, Robert Bolder, Misses 
Lottie Venne, Dorothy Dix, and Beatrice Ferrar. * 


EARTY congratulations to Mr. Lewis Waller and 

his excellent company on a most interesting render- 
ing of Sheridan’s immortal comedy, The story of ‘‘ The 
Rivals ’’ is so well known as to make repetition super- 
fluous, and. we are therefore more concerned with the 
interpretation of the work at the Lyric than with the plot. 
How many of our leading actors and actresses have been 
associated with one or another production 
of the play it would be difficult to say. The 
original cast, when produced at the Covent 
Garden Theatre in 1775, included the names 
of Mr. Shuter as Sir Antony Absolute, Mr. 
Woodward as Captain Absolute, Mr. Quick 
as Acres, Mrs. Green as Mrs. Malaprop, 
and Miss Barsanti as Lydia Languish. 
Since then revivals of the comedy have 
taken place in 1800, 1814, 1821, 1824, 
1847, 1866, 1895, and as recently as 1900. 
‘* The Rivals ’’? was Sheridan’s first comedy. 
It was written when he was twenty-three 
years of age. Before pen was put to paper 
he would think out his comedies carefully 
and thoroughly, and it is said that his phrase 
at home was, ‘‘ The comedy is finished; I 
have now nothing to do but to write it.’’ 
His work confirms his policy... 

The performance of Mr. C. W. Somerset 
in the present revival will go down to 
prosperity as a fine piece of acting. Sheri- 
dan could not have imagined a more abso- 
lute Absolute. Mr. Waller’s Captain Abso- 
lute would be better with a little more 
breeziness, but he deserves the highest com- 
mendation for the sporting way in which he 
plays up to the other members of the cast. 
Not one actor-manager in a hundred would 
sink his own individuality to the advantage 
of other players. Miss Kate Cutler’s 
Lydia Languish is as delightful a concep- 
tion as the author’s could have been, while 
the Mrs. Malaprop of Miss Lottie Venne 
rouses the house to wild enthusiasm. Acres, as played 
by Mr. Robert Loraine, is a breezy and well-sustained 
effort, while no one could wish for a more polished piece 
of work than Mr. Leonard Boyne’s Sir Lucius O’Trigger. 
Mr. Cronin Wilson, as Faulkland, gives a somewhat new 
rendering of the part; it is interesting, amusing, and 
well sustained. There is, indeed, no character in the 
cast that is not well cared for. 

It is some time since a play has been seen in London 
in which each character has been portrayed by an actor or 
actress so admirably fitted to the task, and I hope ‘* The 
Rivals ’’ enjoys the long run it so richly deserves, 
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MR. LEWIS WALLER as Captain Absolute and MISS KATE CUTLER as Lydia: Languish 
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Drama of the 


‘“‘The Toymaker of Nuremburg.” 
Strong. 


Produced at the Playhouse on 15th March, 1910 (for six matinées). 


Mr. Cyril Maude, Miss 
Margery Maude, Messrs. 
J. D. Beveridge, Fred 
Lewis, A. Holmes Gore, 
Shiel Barry, Charles Allan, 
M. Wetherell, C. B. Kes- 
ton, A. G. Onslow, Daniel 
McCarthy, Master Bobbie 
Andrews, Misses Elsie 
Chester, and Emma Cham- 
bers. 


By Austin 


HE word ‘“‘pretty,”’ 

when used to describe a 
play, does not always convey 
its true meaning; but used 
in its real sense, the word 
exactly sums up ‘‘ The Toy- 
maker of Nuremberg.’’ The 
little work is so devoid of -in- 
trigue, and so full of pathos, 
so artistic in idea and con- 
struction, that it can only be 
termed ‘‘ pretty.’ The dear 
old toymaker of Nuremberg, 
who is poor because of his 
generosity, sets love above all 
the riches of the world. When 
his son falls in love with the 
daughter of his own employer, the considerations of 
position, endowment or wealth that would make 
such a union ridiculous in the eyes of the practical 
world, do not occur to him. He is overjoyed 
with the knowledge that the great priceless gift of love 
has entered into the soul of his young son; and, this 
being so, he does not foresee any possible objection from 
the young lady’s mercenary father. Not so papa! ‘ The 
_thing’s absurd,’’ says he; ‘‘ the young man who marries 
my daughter must have sufficient money to keep her,”’ 
er words to that effect. ‘‘ But they love each other,’’ 
replies the toymaker, ‘‘ and 
love is worth more than gold.’’ 
The matter ends by the em- 
ployer dismissing the poor old 
man, and in the last act we see 
him and*the son packing up, 
prior to leaving for America, 
where, according to the ad- 
vertisements in the paper, they 
can make a fortune in a year 
by cattle-ranching. Look at the 
illustration, and imagine the 
dear old man starting life again 
on a ranch! Just as he bids 
farewell to his weeping wife, a 
long-forgotten son rushes in. 
He has money in truck-loads. 
He is the ‘‘ Teddy-Bear King ”’ 
of America, and turns out to be 
the ‘‘ boss ’’ of his father’s em- 
ployer. He buys up the place, 
calls for the employer, and gets 
his consent to the daughter’s 
marriage with his ~ brother, 
handsomely endows him, and 
the curtain falls on a happy and 
united family. 

Mr. Cyril Maude gave a 
pathetic rendering of the cld 
toymaker; Miss Margery 
Maude was the sweet and attractive little girl, just the 
type of young lady that an artistic youth such as the boy 
—played by Mr. Shiel Barry—would fall in love with. 








Mr. Cyril Maude in 
‘“*The Toymaker of 
Nuremberg ” 





Miss Miriam Lewes 
in ‘* The Scarlet Pimpernel ” 
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Month (continued) 


The play was preceded by a wordless play, cleverly 
acted by Thalés and Mlle. Massilia, entitled ‘‘ A Happy 
Mistake.”’ 

**The Scarlet Pimpernel.” 
Montague Bastow. 

Revived at the New Theatre on 12th March, 1910. 

Mr. Fred Terry, Miss Miriam 


Merivale, Alfred Kendrick, 
Horace Hodges, a, tas 


By Baroness Orezy and 


Lewes, Messrs. Philip 
Malcolm Cherry, J. L. Dale, 
Wright, Rk. E. Pickering, M. Elvey, 
W. ae Frederick Groves, Norman Yates, G. Cunning- 
ham, /. C. Edwards, Hermann Griffiths, G. Dudley, Misses 
Claire P aunce fort, Eileen Beatrice, Dora Jesslyn, Marion 
. Sterling, and Stuart Innes. 
ILL the public ever grow tired of ‘* The Scarlet 
Pimpernel’’? Once again the play comes up 
smiling, and one always associates smiling with Mr. 
Edward Terry. I do not hesitate to make the bold state- 
ment that without Mr. Terry’s smile ‘‘ The Scarlet Pim- 
pernel *’ would long since have sunk into oblivion. Here, 
again, is an instance where it would be superfluous to 
tell the story of the play. Every playgoer knows. it. 
General interest surrounds the present revival, owing 
to the absence of Miss Julia Neilson necessitating her 
part of Lady Blakeney being filled by another actress. 
Mr. Terry’s selection of Miss Miriam Lewes is, indeed, 
a happy one It is no easy task to follow where Miss 
Neilson leads, and Miss Lewes is to be congratulated 
upon her success. Fortunately a great many of the 
original cast were available for this revival. Mr. Horace 
Hodges still gives his inimitable rendering of -the cal- 
culating, stern  Chauvelin. 
The whole performance is as 
fresh and as enjoyable as 
ever. 


“Two Merry Monarchs.” 
By Arthur Anderson and 
George Levy. Lyrics by 
Arthur Anderson and 
Hartley Carrick. Music 
by Orlando Morgan. 

Produced at the Savoy Theatre on 

10th March, 1910. 


mt, Ca, 
Miss 


W orkman, 
Daisy Le Hay, 


Messrs. Robert White, Jr., 
Lennox Pawile, Roland 
Cunningham, Leslie Stiles, 
Neville George, Francis 
Pater, Misses Alma 
Barber, Mayne Young, 
Aileen Peel, Marie West, 
Laurie Opperman, Joan 
Adair, Betty Heaps, Miss 
Adeline Waterlow, and 
others. 
HE two merry mon- 


archs are King Paul of 
Esperanto and King Utops of 
Utopia, There are only two 
countries on the earth—Es- 
peranto and Utopia. King 
Paul, who has discovered the 
elixir of life a thousand years 
ago, decides to kill Utops. He therefore gives his 
adopted daughter a drug that will cause her to kill any- 
one she kisses, not knowing the effect herself. King 
Paul then invites King Utops to his court and offers 
him his adopted daughter for a bride. But the Princess 
Cynthia loathes the monarch so much that she refuses 
to kiss him, being in love with Prince Charmis, Paul's 
Governor of Police. Finally, however, the kiss is given; 
but it transpires that Utops had stolen some of the 
elixir of life when Paul discovered it, and the poisonous 
drug does not take effect. The two kings fight a duel 
by choosing between two glasses, one of which contains 
water and the ether a fluid that will make an immortal 
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Miss Daisy Le Hay 
n ‘*Two Merry 
Monarchs” 
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“The Balkan Princess” 


at: the Prince of 
Wales’ Theatre 
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Some of the principals in 

this charming musical play. 

The ‘‘ Balkan Princess” tells 

a story of love and romance 

in the pleasant land of 
Balaria. 


a 






MISS ISABEL JAY 


as the Princess Stephanie 


MR. BERTRAM WALLIS 
as the Grand Duke, Sergius 
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The Grand Duke Sergius (MR. BERTRAM WALLIS) and his friends at the Bohemian Restaurant 
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mortal. Prince Charmis mixes the drinks, and they 
both become mortal, falling to the level of subjects. 
Charmis marries the Princess and rules throughout the 
world. 

In an endeavour to remedy the usual lack of plot in a 
comic opera the authors have overshot the mark. The 
plot, or plots rather, are too complicated, and too much 
attention is devoted to detail. The music is pretty and 
tuneful. Miss Daisy Le Hay, ‘as the Princess Cynthia, 
and Mr. Roland Cunningham, as Prince Charmis, make 
a handsome hero and heroine; while the _ irresistible 
humour of Mr. Lennox Pawle as King Utops, Mr. Robert 
Whyte, junr., as King Paul, and Mr. C. H. Workman 
as Rolandyl, the Postmaster-General and Assessor of 
Taxes, add much to the enjoyment of the piece. 


“Othello.” Played by the Sicilians at the Lyric 
Theatre on 2lst March, 1910. 


Cav. Grasso, Signorina Bragaglia, Sig. A. Campagno, Sig. 

Spadaro, Sig. Arcidiacono, and others. 

I all the plays the Sicilians have presented to their 

English audiences, ‘*‘ Othello’’ has been the most 
discussed, At the conciusion of the performance 
Grasso received shouts of applause, but whether these 
were given him because of the novelty of the thing, or 
by reason of the sporting instincts of the Britisher, or 
because the rendering 
was thought to be so 
much in advance of 
anything we have seen 
in our native tongue, 
it is impossible to 
say. The Sicilians’ 
production of 
‘* Othello ’’ was cer- 
tainly worthy of a 
top place in the re- 
cords of stagecraft, 
but surely it was not 
quite worthy of the 
tremendous fuss made 
about it. To com- 
pare the Othello of 
Grasso with that of, 
shall I say, Forbes 
Robertson, the 
former is left miles 
behind from = any 
point of view. There 
was more brutality 
than nobility in 
Grasso’s __ rendering. 
It was handsome, fine, but lacking in quiet dignity. 
\t times he seemed to rise to great heights, but he 
always descended. He presented a passionate, fierce, 
gigantic Moor, not the Moor of the student, the deep- 





Cay. U. G. Grasso in ‘* Othello” 


digger into Shakespeare. The attitude of the audience 
seemed unfair to those fine actors who have shown us 
the part on Gur own stage. lago was played by Signor 


Campagno. It was a strange mixture of the ideal and 
the ridiculous. In some parts he grasped the true mean- 
ing of Shakespeare's words; in others he descended to 
buffoonery. He was in earnest with himself, however, 
during the whole performance. Signorina Bragaglia 
took upon herself the portrayal of Desdemona. Whether 
she succeeded or not from a scholar’s point of view is 
open to question. She looked the part, and apparently 
felt it. Pathos and simplicity marked her work through- 
out. Many of the other characters were carefully played. 

‘* Othello’? was altered considerably for the Sicilians’ 
presentation. Scenes and characters were omitted. 
The Italian mind works differently ; what the Southern 
actors left out, we of another climé would have enjoyed. 





Drama of the Month (continued) 


The Follies, at the Apollo Theatre. 


Mr. H. G. Pélissier, Misses Effie Cook, Ethel Allandale, 
Gwennie Mars, Muriel George, Maud Evans, Messrs. Louis 
Laval, Douglas Maclaren, Dan Everard, Morris Harvey, 
and Lewis Sydney. 


N the 16th instant the Follies conclude their present 

season at the Apollo Theatre; 563 performances is 
not a bad record for this class of entertainment, is it? 
Pélissier’s Potted Plays have become famous all the 
world over. They introduced a new form of amusement, 
and visitors to London have become accustomed to look 
upon them as one of the *‘ sights ’’ to be included in the 
programme that embraces the Tower of London, the 
National Gallery, Westminster Abbey, and the Houses of 
Parliament. With the revival of ‘‘ The Whip *’ has come 
Mr. Pélissier’s potted version of the drama. To call it 
amusing is much short of the mark; it is excruciatingly 
funny. Then there has been the potted pantomime, in 
two parts, running into seven scenes, including the land 
where children fool, the seashore with view of wreck, 
and finishing with a grand transformation and proces- 
sion of all nations. The show called forth one long 
scream of delight from the audience. 

The final performances are given over to a grand 
Shakesperian-Cecil-Raleighian-Pélissian Festival includ- 
ing their famous beverage, quartettes, and a new reading 
of ‘‘ Hamlet.’’ So new is this reading of the bard’s 
mournful drama that poor old Shakespeare would turn 
green if he could only see it. 

The Follies are, I believe, about to start on a long pro- 
vincial tour, and they may look forward to a hearty wel- 
come from everyone who goes to see them. 


The London Pavilion. 


N a new répertoire of classical studies La Milo is 

drawing big houses at the Pavilion. The representa- 
tions of famous sculptures are very 
beautiful. We are told on the pro- 
gramme that the whole trend of La 
Milo’s exhibition is to suggest, not 
the woman, not the artiste, but cold 
marble. Wonderful as is the illusion, 
however, it is ditficult to dissociate 
the mind from the fact that the figures 
are living flesh and blood. That clever 
young American impersonator, Miss 
Alice Pierce, is giving imitations of 
Miss Violet Vanbrugh in ‘‘ The 
Woman in the Case ’’ and Miss Ethel 
Irving in ‘‘ Dame Nature.’’ Her per- 
formance is so excellent that I am 
surprised she does not attempt a few 
creations. Many a manager would 
welcome her. Much of the humour of 
the evening is contributed by Mr. 
Dutch Daly, whose stories are so 
piquantly told, and Mr. T. E. Dun- 
ville, who is justly described as the 
Limit in Eccentricity. In one of his 
songs he tells us that he is a police- 
man who hasn’t yet been made a ser- 
geant. He tries to do his duty, and 
when his chief told him io arrest all 
suspicious characters the whole 
of his family were in jail before 
twelve o’clock the same day. 
He also arrested a man for 
breaking into a_ perspiration ! T. E. Dunville 
The other principal items are 
contributed by Mr. Arthur Astill, the Brothers Horne, 
Miss Violet Loraine, the Gothams, and Miss May 
Henderson. 




































By CLILVERD YOUNG 


Production of ‘* Wat,” a romantic play in three acts by Walter 
Savage Cooper. The story revolves around a visit of Queen 
Elizabeth, played with excellent effect by Miss Sydney Keith, to 

Lord Trevor’s country 


mansion. 

The Queen’s runaway horse is 
stopped by Wat the Forester, played 
in rugged, manly style by the 
author, for which she promises to 
grant any boon he may ask. Lord 
Trevor’s daughter Alice (Miss Mil- 
i licent Cooper) is in love with Sir 
Roland (Mr. Sydney Gowlett), who 
has plotted with others to release 
Mary, Queen of Scots, and who is 
disguised by Kitty (Miss Hilda 
Foster) when he comes to bid his 


‘Mr. Walter Savage lady-love farewell. Kitty and Wat 
Eoorer are sweethearts, and in an excess of 
jealousy Wat reveals the fact that 
one of the revellers is a stranger in disguise, whereupon the 
‘ Queen in splendidly portrayed anger orders Sir Roland's arrest. 
In Act III. we find Wat in despair at the result of his impetuous 
action, for his young mistress, Alice, is broken-hearted, and 
Kitty bitterly incensed against him. Elizabeth is deaf to all 
pleading, but when Wat begs the release of Sir Roland as the 
promised boon she is in honour bound to grant his request, and 
retires, leaving two pairs of lovers reunited. The play was pre- 
sented by a group of enthusiastic amateurs, who were, with 
the brilliant exceptions of Miss Sydney Keith and Miss Hilda 
Foster, who played Elizabeth and Kitty, obviously unpractised, 
but judged from this standpoint their work was extremely 
promising. Mr. Dashwood Carter was excellent as the aged but 
loyal Lord Trevor, his wife, Lady Trevor, being well presented 
by Miss Edith Ellsworth, who was responsible for the music of 
the solo and quartet, the Maypole song and dance, and the 
Jester’s song, which formed not the least attractive portion of 
the programme. Miss Millicent Cooper and Mr. Sydney Gow- 
lett gave good studies of the lovers so nearly separated. Mrs. 
Dashwood Carter, who was responsible for the venomous- 
tongued housekeeper who rouses Wat’s jealousy, was 
at times inaudible. The part of Will the Jester 
appeared under-developed in the hands of Mr. H. Savage 
Cooper, who, however, sang the song allotted to him 
in fine style. Messrs. B. Bristow, J. Savage Cooper, 
Cyril Cheffins, Geo. Forbes, and W. Shipham played minor 
parts with varying success. Miss E. Fitzsimmons was too 
boisterous as Sue, one of the serving maids. The dancing was 
specially weak, probably due to the fact that a strange orchestra 
was entrusted with the music at the last moment in place’ of the 
Rosentower Trio announced to appear. Miss Patricia Plowman 
sang the tuneful ‘‘ May Queen’”’ song excellently. Mr. F. A. W. 
Docker was responsible for the music of the stately measure. 


The Masqueraders in ‘‘ The Mollusc ’’ at the Royal Albert 
Hall Theatre, in aid of the poor of St. Andrew’s, North Ken- 
sington. A clever quartet gave a finished performance of this 
amusing and altogether human comedy. Mr. Herbert Swears 
is exactly fitted in the part of Tom Kemp. Mr. Harold Veasey 
was excellent as the much-tried husband. Miss Betty Hardress 
made a living personage of the indolent Mrs. Baxter, who works 
so hard to escape doing anything, and Miss Irene Long gave a 
well-sustained and artistic reading of Miss Roberts, the 
conscientious governess and general prop of the establishment. 
The whole performance was an object lesson in finished amateur 
acting. 


The Jackdaw D.C, in “* The Magistrate,’ at the Cripplegate. 
This practised club gave a performance of all-round excellence. 
The play opened weakly, probably because Miss Ethel Shelion, 
who played Beattie, was almost inaudible, and Mr. Edward 
Clayton was concerned in reducing a resonant, manly voice to 
the limits of that of a boy presumably only fourteen years old. 
When, however, the play began to move more briskly Mr. 
Clayton proved that he was as well, if not better, able to sustain 
this difficult part than any one in the amateur world. Mr. 
Herbert Smith was excellent all through as Mr. Poskett, the 
much-tried magistrate, but specially so when he appears at his 
office to administer justice in a much damaged evening suit, 
and tells of his woes of the night before. Mr. George R. 
Boorer scored in the smaller part of Mr. Bullamy, as also did 
Mr. William Baker as Colonel Lukyn, a retired Indian officer, 
and Mr. Charles Nunn as the blighted lover, Captain Horace 
Vale. Clever character studies were given by Mr. Henry 
James as proprietor of the hotel, and: Mr. Fred W. Fury as 
Isidore the waiter. Mr. Herbert W. Bang gave Mr. Worming- 
ton an air of appropriateness which evidenced the practised 
player. Of the three police officers, played by.Messrs I. 
Tolman, T. R. Wyatt, and J. Tolman, the latter as Constable 
Harris was excellent. Mr. Munton Clayton played the man- 
servant extremely well, Popham being equally well presented by 
Miss Grace Robinson. Miss Ellie Chester was quite equal to 
the demands of the part of Agatha Poskett; Miss Gladys 
Hamilton giving a really well-sustained presentment of the 
always hungry Charlotte. 


The London O. and D.S. Bohemian concert proved to be one 
of the most successful of this energetic Society's entertainments 
this season, each item being excellently réndered and enthusi- 
astically received. The Society announce ‘ School’ and 
‘‘ Leap Year ’’ for April gth, too late for this issue, and ‘* The 
Rose of Persia’’ for May 23rd, with an exceptionally strong cast. 


The Production of an Original Historical Play by R. Camp- 
bell Fletcher, preceded by the performance, for the first time, 
of ‘* The Coward ”’ by Chas. S. Adcock, at the King’s Heath 
and Moseley Institute, Birmingham, 
roused a good deal of interest amongst 
local dramatic enthusiasts. The plays 
were rehearsed and produced by Mr. R. 
Campbell Fletcher, who also played the 
lead in ‘‘ The Coward,’’ and doubled the 
parts of Ludwine, a_ released Saxon 
prisoner who is blind, and Tyrrell, a Court 
favourite in ‘‘ King William II.’’ The 
latter play, the manuscript of which we 
have had the pleasure of reading, is 
written in blank verse, and may be re- 
garded as a literary achievement of some 
distinction. The dramatic interest is vivid 
and human, relating as it does to the Fletcher 
dying struggle between the Saxons and Normans. The cha. 
racters, although numerous, are each necessary to the deve- 
lopment of the plot as conceived, and each is well drawn and 
sustained. The cast included Messrs. J. Rose Tozer, R. Camp- 
bell Fletcher, C. Stanbury Madeley, Bert Mason, Harry Law- 
rence, Ernest W. Norton, F. S. Saunter, A. Wason Read, 
F. B. Graham, R. Spensley Clarkson, Gordon Frazier, R. 
Crompton Rhodes, Chas S. Adcock, Chas. M. Harvey, and 
W. Horace Fletcher, Miss Trissie Waterson and Miss Marie 
Rice, all of whom assisted in a performance which met with 
the enthusiastic appreciation of a large audience. 
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Amateur Theatricals (continued) 


The North London O.S. in ‘*‘ The Runaway Girl” at the 
Marlborough Theatre. A spirited performance, showin 
careful rehearsal and skilful stage management. A tew of 
the soloists appeared rather overpowered by the size of the 
theatre; the choruses, too, might have been heavier with 
good effect. Mr. Murray Short, who was also responsible 
for the stage management, scored a distinct success as Flipper. 
The Brother Tamarind of Mr. Rex Joseph was a capital pre- 
sentment, as also was the Guy Stanley, of Mr. Chas, G. 
Dickinson. The group of bloodthirsty villains, impersonated 
by Messrs. Harrison Palmer, Lionel Dickinson, and Harold 
Owen, led by Mr. Hector Reisert as Pistro, were better studies 
histrionically than vocally. Of the ladies, the Alice of Miss 
Nellie Craig and the Winifred Grey of Miss Katharine Craig 
stood as being well above the average, each dancing and 
singing with grace and skill. Miss Lillah Estelle’s Carmenita 
was delightfully droll, and the Dorothy of Miss Anna Mac- 
Dowall was a graceful presentment. The cast was completed 
by Messrs. Douglas Hale, Will J. Stamp, Junr., Edmund 
Waterman, Bert Hickman, Henry Green, John L. Noble, and 
Misses Ada King, Cecilia MacDowall, May Jennings, Lilian 
Sutcliffe, and Florence Hazell, each doing their share in 
making the production a pronounced success. The musical 
direction was in the capable hands of Mr. Robert S. Ker, who 
is to be congratulated on the sympathetic support accorded 
by the orchestra. 


The Wyndham D.C. in ‘‘ Mrs. Dane’s Defence.’’ A _ per- 
formance distinguished by the sound artistry we have been led 
to expect from this club. Mr. W. Ellis Reynolds was par- 
ticularly successful in the rather exacting part of Sir Daniel 
Carteret, creating just the right amount of legal atmosphere 
without undue emphasis. A really well-balanced performance. 
Mr. Malcolm Child was less successful as his son Lionel, being 
a little stiff at times. The Rev. Canon Bonsey, D.D., is a 
noteworthy addition to the group of well-portrayed characters 
already placed to the credit of Mr. W. Harold Squire. Mr. 
Robert Baines gave a finished sketch of Fendick, the detec- 
tive, presenting just that keenness and acumen this public 
benefactor possesses—in fiction. Mr. Hermann Erskine as 
Mr. Bulsom Porter and Mr. Godfrey Washington each played 
well, whilst Messrs. H. T. Bolingbroke and E. Bristowe 
were responsible for the two servants. Lady Eastney was 
excellently played by Miss Kate Harris, whose work is always 
above the average. Mrs. P. Brusson gave a clever sketch 
as the mischief-making Mrs. Bulsom Porter. Miss Dolores 
Jackson was responsible for the gentle Janet, lending that 
young lady a sweet attractiveness, which caused us to wonder 
at her lover’s preference for the more mature charms of 
Mrs. Dane, a well-sustained and dramatic presentment by 
Mrs. J. E. McCulloch. The play was produced by Mr. Colley 


Salter, a group of clever instrumentalists performing the 
entr’acte music. 
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North London O.S. in ‘‘ The Runaway Girl. 


The Kit Marlow D.C. in ‘*‘ Walker London.’’ The greatest 
enjoyment was the result of this club’s very capable presentment 
of Barrie's first play. The cast was admirable without excep- 
tion, and the production quite up to the record of the club. 
Mr, Alec Shorey was excellent in Toole’s old part, Jasper 
Phipps, his universal love-making and quaint asides causing 
continued amusement. Mr. Shorey is making good his claim 
to be considered one of the best character exponents in the 
amateur world, for his humour conveys a touch of sincere 
feeling, which makes his impersonations in a measure lovable. 
rhe two lovers, Kit Upjohn and Andrew McPhail, were played 
in straightforward style by Royalton Kisch and H. George 
Gaflford, the latter’s jubilation at the news of his success in 
passing an examination being specially well portrayed. W. G. 
gave Norman Galloway a good opportunity for exploiting his 
undoubted talent in presenting the mannerisms of irresponsible 
youth, The part of Ben, the Longshoreman, could not have 
been better played than it was by Mr. Godfrey Drayton. 
Curiousiy enough the young ladies of the piece, Bell Golightly, 
3.A., played by Miss Beatrice Bentley, and Nanny O’Brien, 
played by Miss Lucy Burrows, simultaneously gained and lost 
in effect, for Miss Bentley opened weakly and was ndt at 
her best until late in the play, and Miss Burrows opened with 
a bright vivacity which was not sustained. Miss Rose Thom- 
son represented the chaperon who is always knitting in quite 
yrood style; Mrs. Herbert Ford scored a distinct success in the 
all too brief part of Sarah Rigg; and Miss Elsie Pfister gave 
a neat study of Penny. As is usual in this club’s shows, the 
front of the house was well managed, a pleasant evening being 
spent by all present. 





“ Facing the Music’? and ‘“* Waterloo,’’ presented and pro- 
duced by Mr. Fredk. T. Harry, provided a first-rate evening’s 
entertainment at the Cripplegate. In ‘‘ Waterloo’? Mr. Harry 
undertook the character of Corporal Brewster, so definitely asso- 
ciated with the name of the late Sir Henry Irving, and came 
through the ordeal surprisingly well, even if one was conscious 
of the lack of that indefinite something which only the genius 
of the more experienced actor could provide. Mr. Harry Vine 
as Sergeant McDonald and Mr. R. Malcolm Morley as Colonel 
James Midwinter were both adequate without being dis- 
tinguished. Miss Kathleen Marriott gave a_ tenderly 
sympathetic reading of Norah, the veteran’s grandniece, which 
was highly commendable. In ** Facing the Music’? Mr. 
Fredk. T. Harry presented the totally different character of 
John Smith, who gets entangled with a foggy lady in Leicester 
Square and passes through the usual train of farcical mis- 
understandings which result, and with which we are all so 
familiar—at least on the stage. His work was brisk and to 
the point, and would have shown to better advantage if he 
had received stronger support from the other members of the 
cast. The other successes of the piece were the Serjeant 
Duffell of Vine Street Police Station as played by Mr. R. 
Malcolm Morley, the Rev. John Smith as played by Mr. A. E. 
Brookes Cross, a_ really capital study, and the Miss 
Fotheringay of Miss Florence Leicester. Miss Elsie Maynard 
was good as Mrs. Ponting, the housekeeper, but neither Miss 
Vera Grenville nor Miss Florence A. Wiggins are to be con- 
gratulated as the two young wives. Mr. Edward Smith 
seemed a little afraid to let himself go as Dick Desmond; Mr. 
A. Warwick Browne was good as Colonel Duncan Smith. 
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Old Tenisonians D.C. in ‘‘ The Stronger Sex ”’ at the Albert 
Hall. Theatre. This club was very ably assisted in this pro- 
duction by the members of the Edward Terry D.C. Mr. 
Kendall Luxton gave a finished impersonation of the Hon. 
Warren Barrington, Miss Nora McDonnell playing his bride, 
Mary, in capital style. No points of characterization were 
missed by this capable pair. Mr. Frank Andrews was not so 
happily cast as usual as Oliver Thorpe, nor was Mr. Howard 
Martin more than moderately effective as Robert Forsythe. Miss 





Three Clever Members of The Edward Terry D.C. 


Muriel Palmer played Joan Forsythe too lightly, lending little 
depth of character to the part. Miss Ethel M. Jolley was excel- 
lent as Mrs. Van Garkerten. Misses Lilly Spencer, Ethel Yates 
and Mrs. Davies gave neat studies of Mrs. Davenport, Lady 
Frampton, and Mrs. Prescot-Lane. Messrs. H. J. Price, F. 
Davies—good as the moneylenders—-J. Wood, and A. H. Luxton 
completed a satisfactory cast. 


The Metropolitan Academy of Music in ‘‘ The Gondoliers ”’ 
at the Ilford Town Hall. A performance well up to the aver- 
age, the chorus and orchestral work, under the baton of Mr. 
Wilfred Page, being exceptionally good. The quartet of 
lovers—Marco, Guiseppe, Gianetta, and Tessa—were brightly 
played by Messrs. T. Morgan and W. Slater and Misses Kitty 
Archer and Kate Priestley, the songs of the two ladies and the 
finale quartette of the first act) being vociferously applauded. 
Mr. H. A. Bell’s Duke of Plaza Toro was not the best amateur 
reading of the part we have seen, although a whimsical and 
tuneful performance. The Duchess and Casilda, played by 
Misses Lucy Dunmore and Christine Butt, were quite good. 
Mr. Sidney Slater was excellent as the Grand Inquisitor, as 
also was Miss Winifred Walters as Inez. Minor parts were cap- 
ably played by Messrs. C. J. Bennett, G. H. Webber, H. Lyon, 
S. W. Pringle, and Percy Crabb; and Misses Dorothy True- 
love, Romola Bell, Winifred Walters, and Mrs. Albert Treby. 
The dances throughout were gracefully executed. Mr. Cyril 
S. Arch was responsible for the excellent stage management. 


Shakespearean Society, St. Barnabas, Dulwich, in ‘‘ The 
. Winter’s Tale,’’ an extremely intelligent and painstaking pro- 
duction, carefully rehearsed and adequately staged. The 
elocution was good throughout the cast, and the acting, except 
in one or two instances, equal to it. Mr. A. Horsman was 
particularly well cast as Mamilius, giving a consistent and 
intelligent study. Leontes was portrayed with slightly less 
sense of character by Mr. E. H. Cobb. Of the Lords of 
Sicilia, impersonated by Messrs. J. D. W. Ball, E. F. Hill, 
J. H. Brabner, C. D. Elphick, H. K. Foster, and E. T. Foster, 
the Antigonus of Mr. E. F. Hill was conspicuously good. 
The King of Bohemia and his son Florizel were admirably 
played by M. Buxton Brown and W. A. Moss, the latter being 
excellent in his love scenes. The comedy was in safe hands, 
both the Clown played by S. Hunt and Autolycus by C. 
Horsman causing the greatest amusement. The sound work 
of Mrs. E. H. Cobb as Hermione was slightly marred by weak 
gesture and didactic manner. Her defence in the trial scene 
was, however, excellently delivered. Miss Maude Cooper 
made a spirited Paulina, Miss Gladys Watts playing Perdita 
with grace and intelligence. The cast was completed by 
Messrs. J. D. W. Ball as Camillo, C. J. Wann as a mariner, 
L. Harvey as an old shepherd, and J. H..Brabner as the 
latter’s servant, Misses Dorothy Elphick and Edith Dean as 
attendants on Hermione, and Grace Elphick, May Richardson, 
and Mabel Cooper as the three dainty Shepherdesses. The 
production would have been improved by more natural gesture 
and movement, but reflected great credit on the producer, 
whose name did not appear. A well-chosen programme of 
entr’acte music was performed under the sympathetic direction 
of Mr. Aubyn Carrick, A.R.C.O. 
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Stock Exchange D. and O.S. in ‘“ Held by the Enemy."’ A 
fine realistic performance, excellently cast and played. Mr. 
Charles H. Dickinson gave a restrained but effective perform- 
ance of Colonel Prescott, his rival for the love of Rachel and his 
military enemy, Lieutenant Gordon Hayne, being finely por- 
trayed by Mr. Wilfred Stephenson, who made a splendid effect 
in the court-martial scene, and again when he attempted to 
escape during the bombardment and is shot like a dog; his 
fall after the deafening report of the pistol was painfully 
realistic. The part of the faithful black servant, Mack Rufus, 
is always a sympathetic one, and Mr. A. H, Phillips played it 
characteristically. Mr. Walter Leveaux was quite good as 
Thomas Henry Bean, the war correspondent. One of the best 
presentments was that of Brigade-Surgeon Fielding by Mr. 
J. G. Reade, who was well supported by Mr. E. J. Borrow as 
Assistant-Surgeon Hathaway. Of the three ladies m the cast 
Miss Mary Mackenzie took chief honours as Rachel McUreery, 
Miss O'Neill playing daintily as Susan, and Mrs. Jonathan 
Smith giving a finished sketch of a precise maiden lady. 
Messrs. E. J. Peach, Claude Evershed, W. F. Wurtzburg, H. S. 
Quekett, and G. Russell Ellerton made good in the minor parts. 
Mr. Leonard Graves was responsible for the very capable stage 
management, 


The Croydon Stagers O.S. in ‘‘ Dorothy ’’ at the Stanley Hall, 
South Norwood. A well-staged and capable performance, only 
marred by slightly modern intonation and gesture on the part of 
the players generally. The chorus was brisk and tuneful, and 
the dances, arranged by Miss Lorna Rothney, who introduced a 
charming pas seul in the second act, were quite one of the best 
features of the play. The gallant pair of lovers, Geoffrey 
Wilder and Harry Sherwood, were excellently played and sung 
by Messrs. Harold Brogden and Alex. Spater, the favourite 
song, ‘* Queen of my Heart,’’ eliciting a storm of applause. 
Dorothy Bantam and Lydia Hawthorne were charmingly 
played by Misses Lena Fletcher and Millicent Thevenard, the 
latter especially scoring. Miss Kay Pelling was quaintly 
humorous as Lady Betty. Misses Jess Carrodus and Dorothy 
Mullett played Mrs. Privett and Phyllis Tuppitt each in 
characteristic style. Mr. W. J. T. Halliwell gave a most 
amusing reading of Lurcher, scoring every point which fell to 
his share. Messrs. E. Arthur Besley, Percival M. Tod, M. 
Douglas Harrison, S. J. Prentice, and S. Galloway completed 
the speaking parts. Mr. E. Beck-Slinn was responsible for the 
musical direction, Mr. William Blake for the stage manage- 
ment. 


The Hesperian D.C. in the production of a new comedy, 
‘“‘ The Bounder,’’ by W. J. Minnion. An extremely weak farce 
@ la ‘‘ Mr. Hopkinson ”’ very indifferently played. The cast 
included Mr. Lawrence Abbott, who worked well as Joseph 
King; Mr. H. B. Harvey, a wearisome baronet; Mr. Harry 
Vine, the villain of the piece; Mr. S. V. Newton, as a young 
secretary, who loves Kate Towers (Miss Nina Morgan), who 
has promised to marry the Bounder to save her father; Mr. 
Reginald C. Barnes, and Miss Nellie Mignon, as Tom and 
Lucy Wilton, the most reasonable and sympathetic characters 
in the piece; Misses Winifred Allan and Miller, as maids, and 
Mr. Albert Jamés, a tip-loving butler. 

The Comedy Club in ‘ The Streatham. 


Passport ’’ at 


Whilst causing considerable amusement this production was the 
Such 


least artistic of any we have seen attempted by this Club. 
practised players as Mr. Frank Save, Mrs. 
Ernest Renton, and Ernest W. Peall were 
thrown away on such unconvincing parts 
as Ferdinand Sinclair, Mrs. Darcy, and 
Algy Grey. Miss Florence Liddle gave a 
neat, well-sustained sketch of Mildred, 
Miss Maude Beken doing well as_ her 
friend Violet. Miss Edna G. Conquest 
was excellent as the maid Markham; Mrs. 
W. E. George and Mr. W. R. Clarke, 
neither quite word perfect, played Mr. and 
Mrs. Colman with good sense of character. 
Mr. A. E. Wass was effective as the Rus- 
sian officer. Messrs. Guy Galpine, E. T. 
Bond, K. C. McBean, and G,. Leonard 
completed the cast. Mr. Frank Save and Mr. Ernest W. Peall 
were responsible for the production, which would have been im; 
proved by more brisk movement throughout. 
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Amateur Theatricals (continued) 


The Ilford Social Club in ‘‘ Tom Jones ’’ at the Town Hall, 
Ilford. One of the best shows given by this energetic club, 
only marred by the indifferent vocalisation of some of the cast. 
The dancing was exceptionally good, as also was the stage 
effects and chorus work. Mr. Reginald Good, whilst looking 
the part of the adventurous hero, might have borrowed a little 
emphasis and energy from Mr. Fred Slater, who rather over- 
did the explosive Squire Western. Mr. S. M. Stapley was 
quite good as the perfidious Blifite; Mr. J. Vernon Goodes 
lending sound support as Mr. Allworthy. Partridge, the village 
barber, was more than usually entertaining in the hands of 
Mr. H. M. Montefiore, who gave one of the finest impersona- 
tions in the cast. Miss Lily Shadrake did not appear in good 
voice, but gave a dainty and effectivd impersonation of Sophia. 
Miss Grace Malenoir’s Honour was replete with vivacity and 
gay humour; her singing was really excellent. Miss Elsie K. 
Savage made the most of the rather unthankful part of Lady 
Bellaston; Mrs. Noel Maudsley was good as Miss Western, 
and excellent as the Hostess of the Inn. Sophia’s three friends 
were played by Mrs. H. Spooner, Miss Elsie Gilbey, and Mrs. 
C. F. Rose; the maids by Miss Lily Byerley and Miss Dora 
May. ‘The friends and servants of Squire Western were pre- 
sented in capable style by Messrs. C. A, Byerley, t. Dupuy, 
P. Clarke, Fred Buchanan, Fred Moore, and Gilbert Wright. 
Mr. Frederick S, Lloyd appeared in the small part of an 


officer. Messrs. Jones, J. Eveness, A. D. Braybrooke, J. 
Yardley, V. Harvey, and P. Taunton completing a capable 
cast. 
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The Ilford Social Club in ‘‘Tom Jones.” 


Burnham-on-Crouch O.S8.—An_ excellent performance of 
** Patience "’ was given by this society at Easter. The chorus 
singing and business reflected great credit on Mrs. Arch. 
Carter, L.R.A.M., and Mr. Arthur C. Chapman, the musical 
director and stage manager respectively. Miss Kathleen 
Kirwan in the title-réle charmed everyone, while the rapturous 
maidens were admirably lead by Miss Mabel Rowe (Lady 
Jane), Miss Nellie Carder (Lady Saphir), and Mrs. Bouser 
(Lady Angela). The rival poets were well represented by 
Mr. W. A. Carter and Mr. A, C. Chapman, and Messrs. 
Potter, Booth, and Foster made the most of their oppor- 
tunities as the three officers. Messrs. B. J. Simmons, of 
Covent Garden, sent down some very effective costumes, and 
special scenery was painted by Mr. Chas. Weedon. 

The Customs Sports Club in ‘“* There and Back,’’ and the pro- 
duction of an original one-act play, ‘‘ Double Dummy,”’’ by B. 
Macdonald Hastings. If the audience enjoyed themselves as 
much as the players, and apparently they did, then everybody 
had a good time, for the performance of ‘‘ There and Back ” 
was one of the breeziest we have seen. Mr. Sydney Strong was 
excellent as the prevaricating husband, and a better friend and 
backer than the Henry Lewson of Mr. B. Macdonald Hastings 
it would be hard to find. The natural ease of these two plavers 
was most diverting. The fond wives of these erring men were 
capably played by Misses Marguerite Paxton and Clifton Crick, 
each missing none of the points of the parts. The Marie 
Antoinette Smith of Miss Lillian Grey was above praise. Mr. 
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Tim Cleary played Jack Macrae from Scotland; Mr. Robert 
Brown rather over-emphasized the grotesqueness of Guy Grin- 
ling from Australia. Messrs. Ernest W. Parrott and Lawrence 
Abraham received a howl of welcome as Robert and Jamie, and 
Miss Marie Webster played Jane. ‘‘ Double Dummy ”’ proved 
to be an interesting and dramatic one-act play, which would 
have been more convincing if played with surer touch and more 
definiteness of purpose. Mr. Sydney H. Strong gained sym- 
pathy for the blind husband, but it is difficult to believe that the 
author intended the wife to be-as flippant and heartless as she 
appeared as played by Miss Eileen Savage. Miss Violet Cuddon 
appeared as the companion-secretary. Mr. Charles Davidson 
almost gained admiration for his sincerity and devotion to the 
wife of another man. The play, which we hope to see again, 
gives undoubted acting chances. 

The North London D.S. in ‘“‘ Love in Idleness.’? A not very 
convincing performance, in spite of the fact that good, even 
excellent, individual work was done, the atmosphere being 
too modern and practical for the unworldly setting of the 
play. Mr. Murray Short was most successful as Pendlebury, 
giving a really skilful representation of an almost impossible 
character. Mr. Wm. Stamp, Junr., was rather too robust as 
Frank Pendlebury’s nephew; Mr. Frank Hunter was excellent 
as the Frenchman, Eugene Gordinot; Mr. A. Douglas Hale 
gave an alert Jack Fenton, Mr. Bert Hickman being scarcely 
well suited to the part of Rushey Platt, Esq., M.P.; Miss 
Nellie Craig made a charming Maggie, catching the spirit 
of the play quite as well as any in the cast; Miss Ada King 
was natural and sympathetic as Abigail Bright; Misses Cecilia 
MacDowell—excellent as Louise Gondinot—Connie Reid, and 
May Jennings, capably completed the cast. Mr. Murray 
Short, assisted by Mr. Aubrey Nutt, was responsible for the 
stage management. 








Notes for Amateurs 


An extremely satisfactory letter has reached 
us from a young author who recently sub- 
mitted a play to be read and commented upon, 
and who has since had his play produced. He writes: ‘‘ Your 
criticism proved of great value to me, for, although I have not 
acted directly upon your suggestions, they gave me the cue for 
the introduction of stronger love interest and comedy, etc., etc.’’ 
Realising as we do that an author must, if he has the proper 
courage of his opinions, of necessity develop his play in his 
own way, we are delighted to have been of use and gratified by 
an expression of thanks for what is, as a rule, a most thankless 
task. We are always pleased to point out where weakness, in 
our opinion, exists in a play sent to us for criticism, and to 
advise as to placing if the work is in any way marketable. A 
small reading fee is charged varying with the length of work 
sent in. 


Criticism of 
Plays in 
Manuscript 


Books Half Hour Plays (Slead’s Publishing House, 
for 1s.). No. 1 of this series gives moderately 
Amateurs 


trained amateur actors, and students who use 
a school platform for entertainment, an opportunity for perform- 
ing such gems of Shakespearian humour as “ The Baiting of 
Malvolio ’’ (‘* Twelfth Night ’’), ‘‘ Merry Wives ”’ (of Windsor), 
‘*The Gadshill Robber” (‘Henry IV.’’), “‘ Pyramus and 
Thesby ’? (‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream ’’), and ‘*A Mad 
Wedding ”’ (‘* Taming of the Shrew ”’), instruction being given 
as to emphasis, and diagrams to show positions, etc. The book 
is edited by Mr. C. M. Tucker. 

Answers to A Subscriber (Fife) wishes to know if the 
Correspon- Miser (Gaspard) in ‘*‘ Les Cloches de Corne- 
dents ville ’? was ever played by Walter Bentley in 
London or provinces? We have posted such information as we 
have at hand on the matter. Perhaps some reader can answer 
this query. 

‘** My Friend the Prince.’’—Would any club who has on hand, 
or who has hired, the ‘‘ screen ’’ necessary to the proper pre- 
sentment of this play send particulars, which we will forward 
to a seeretary who desires information on the subject? 

Playwright.—One minute and a half a page of ordinary 
typed play MS. is a fair gauge, about 25 to 30 pages an act 
for a three-act play. We shall be delighted to read your play. 
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OUR GREAT FREE COMPETITION 





FREE TICKET 


TO ANY THEATRE 
IN THE WORLD 





All that requires to be done is to suggest, after reading note on “ Our 
Competition” on page 2, an alternative title for The Play of 
the Month, i.e., 


“ALIAS JIMMY VALENTINE ” 


In other words, after you have read The Play of the Month (pages 
13-30) can you suggest another title for it ? 


For the best suggestion received, in the opinion of the judges, we will 
award a prize of : 


FREE tickets for FOUR Orchestra Stalls 
at any theatre in the world, to be desig- 
nated by the winner (but not to exceed 
in value £2 2s.), together with a Cash 
Prize of £2 2s. 
and for the second best suggestion : 

FREE tickets for TWO Orchestra Stalls 
at any theatre in the world, to be desig- 
nated by the winner (but not to exceed 
in value £1 1s.), together with a Cash 
Prize of £1 1s. 


The winners may thus, at our expense, take a party of friends to the 
theatre, and to dinner before the play, or supper afterwards. 





READ THE FOLLOWING CONDITIONS CAREFULLY : 
1. Titles suggested will be judged according to (a) Applicability ; (b) 
Conciseness ; (c) Phraseology. All titles sent in must be accompanied 
by our Special Competition Coupon, which will be found on page vii. 
(facing page 44). There is no entrance fee. 
2. A competitor may submit any number of alternative titles, but each 
suggestion must be accompanied by a competition coupon. 
3. Suggestions must reach this office on or before 9.30 p.m. on the 3rd 
of May, 1910. 
4. Address your letter to 
“ COMPE |! ITION,” 
c/o “* The Playgoer and Society Illustrated,” 
Regent Street, London, S.W, 
Edward Morton (“ Mordred™ of “The Referee") and Mr, 
Jane Douglas have kindly consented to act with the Editor of “ The 
laygoer and Society Illustrated " as judges. 

The following is an express condition of this Competition : 
All competitors must accept the published decision of the judges as final, 
and they enter only on this understanding. 

Results will be published in our next number, rublished in London on 
15th May, 1910. 
The Competition will be continued each month until 
urther no 
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“Alias JIMMY VALENTINE” 


A Play in three acts by PAUL ARMSTRONG, Suggested by O. Henry’s Short Story, ‘‘ A Retrieved Reformation.” we 
Presented by CHARLES FROHMAN at the Comedy Theatre on 29th March, 1910. 
The Play produced by GUSTAV VON SEYFFERTITZ, of the Empire Theatre, New York. 
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Mr. GERALD DU MAURIER as Lee Randall 
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“ Alias Jimmy Valentine’ 





’ at the Comedy Theatre 


By EDWARD MORTON (“ Mordred” of The Referee) 


PART from the mere fact that the author of 
** Alias jimmy Valentine ’’ has taken a member of 
ihe criminal classes for his hero, there is really 
no resemblance to speak of between Mr. Paul Arm- 
strong'’s play and the other pieces in which Mr. Gerald 
du Maurier, who has been pursuing such a dazzling 
career of crime on the stage of late, has appeared always 
with signal success. For there is nothing here, as there 
is in ** Raffles’ and again in ‘* Xrséne Lupin,’’ of the 
vior.fication of the thief; there is nothing here of the 
engaging scoundrel whose desperate exploits seem to be 
intended to invite admiration rather than execration, 
whose disgraceful conduct sometimes seems to be held 
up as an example rather than a 
warning. True, Lec Randall, 
‘alias Jimmy Valentine,’’ is a most 
expert thief and a most resourceful 
liar; perhaps it should be said that 
he had been a very bad lot in his 
time. But that time is now over, 
for the play has to deal with Ran- 
dall, the reformed thief, whose old 
accomplishments, to be sure, stand 
him yet in good stead, as you shall 
se’ presently, and whose good luck 
does not desert him at the last. 
the author of ‘* Alias Jimmy 
Valentine’? does not Isok at life 
in the same way as Mr. Gals- 
worthy does in ‘* Justice’; Mr. 
Armstrong, perhaps, does not look 
things so straight in the face, does 
not give us so much of the grim 
and bitter truth in the scenes of 
prison hfe at Sing Sing—the New 
York prison in which the first act 
of the play passes—where the pri- 
soners are induced by the warden 
to give an exhibition of their skill 
in forgery, and what you may call 
the alhed arts, for the entertain- 
ment of visitors. ‘The elements of 
the romantic and the sentimental 
are entirely eliminated from) Mr. 
Galswerthy’s gloomy and impres- 
sive play at the Repertory Theatre 
at the Duke of York's, but these, 
on the other hand, are just the 
strong peints of the American 
piece at the Comedy. There is 
reom in the theatre, however, for 
ail kinds of plays, always except- 
ing the tiresome kind, and ‘* Alias 
Jimmy Valentine ** is certainly one 
of the very best of its kind. 
The author tells his story well, 
and it is by the story, not by 
any subtle analysis of character 
or {f conduct, that he pro- 
poses to arrest the attention of the audience. The play 
is written with a ‘* snap ’’ which is peculiarly American, 
and the auchor carries you along without giving you 
time to reflect upon certain sayings and doings which 
seem exaggerated only when you come to think them 
ver, \dd to this that the play is_ represented 
with the care and_ finish characteristic of. all the 
productions with which Mr. Charles Frohman is 
associated and Frohman is synonymous in the language 
of the theatre with thorough—and it needs no prophetic 
inspiration to predict a long run for ‘ Alias Jimmy 
\ alentine.”’ 
Now Lee Randall, when the play begins, is a convict 


‘“*ALIAS JIMMY VALENTINE” 





Mr. GERALD DU MAURIER 


as Jimmy Valentine his 


‘* doing 10 years for burglary,’’ as the programme puts 
it explicitly, ‘‘ under the name of * Jimmy \alentine,’ 
and he is said to possess a peculiar gift—a touch so 
extremely delicate and sensitive that he can open the 
locks of big bank safes simply with his fingers. (How 
he does it locksmiths and burglars no doubt can tell 
better than 1, who know nothing, I confess, of the 
secrets of either.) Valentine, however, denies that he is 
this extraordinarily light-fingered genileman; he protests 
that he has been imprisoned on a false charge, declares 
that he is an innocent man, and Rose, the niece of 
Robert Fay, the Lieutenant-Governor of New York, with 
whom she is making a visit to the prison, believes he is 
speaking the truth. So does the 
Lieutenant-Governor. And so, for 
that matter, does the audience; 
and it is not till later that we are 
permitted to know that the un- 
happy man, who has enlisted all 
our sympathies, and the sympathy 
of the Lieutenant-Governor and of 
the susceptible Rose into the bar- 
gain, is the very man he so very 
cunningly pretends not to be. 
Upon Rose’s good nature he has 
another claim, for she recognises 
in him the brave man who had once 
protected her from a rulfian. It is 
not the business of the author, we 
may safely take it, to direct atten- 
tion ‘to the question of prison 
discipline or administration of jus- 
tice, or the methods of banking, 
in America, but simply to interest 
us in the fortunes of the persons 
of the play, and that, when all is 
said and done, is the chief business 
of the dramatist. Valentine, then, 
is lucky enough to obtain his re- 
lease, and, what is more, to- find 
employment in the banking firm of 
which Rose’s father is president; 
and we see him presently in a good 
position in the bank, enjoying the 
respect and confidence and trust cf 
his employer, and the love and 
devotion of his employer’s beauti- 
ful daughter, Rose. Randall has 
turned over a new leaf. He is 
not only ‘‘ armed so strong in 
honesty *’ himself, but has become 
a vessel for bringing other thieves 
to repentance—and regular em- 
ployment. Although he has cut 
himself apart from his old, wicked 
ways he has not dissociated him- 
self entirely from his former 
friends, and an old ‘‘pal’’ of 
another penitent thief, is 
appointed watchman at the bank in which Randall holds 
a position of greater responsibility. All this, the intelli- 
gent reader may think, portends further mischief 
and trouble; but it is not from the direction § in 
which you might be inclined to look for it that trouble 
and mischief come. There is no backsliding. ‘* Every- 
thing has a moral,’’ as Alice says in Wonderland, and if 
we must find a lesson in ‘‘ Alias Jimmy Valentine ’’ let 
us take it that the play shows how a man’s natural talents 
may be misdirected when we see the reformed burglar’s 
cleverness turned to such good account. A great 
criminal, one might almost say, is only a genius gone the 
wrong way, instead of the right. 
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Rejected Overtures 


Detective Doyle (Mr. GUY STANDING) suggests to Bill Avery (Mr. HARRY NICHOLLS) on the day of his release from 
gaol that he should obtain employment with the police. Avery discovers this is a ruse to induce him to inform against his pal, 
‘Jimmy Valentine.” 


The Gate of Hope Society Visits Sing Sing Prison. | 




















** Blinkey ” Davis—a forger—(Mr. D. J. WILLIAMS) gives the deputation an exhibition of his prowess by altering a cheque of the 
Lieutenant-Governor of New York (Mr. HERBERT BUNSTON) 
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The Play of the Month (continued 


\s a great criminal Jimmy Valentine is recognised by 
o less an authority than Doyle, the detective; he is big 
game, and Doyle is very keen upon hunting him down. 
Ile means to “‘ nab’’ him, and he finds him out, sure 
enough, at the bank. There is a sharp duel of wits be- 
tween the erafty detective and his no less wily opponent. 
Mut Jimmy Valentine, who is ready for him, parries every 
thrust His faculty of invention—or, to put it plainly, 
his capacity for lying has not deserted him, and the 
detective is-finally disarmed by the other’s readiness, his 

ureefulness and coolness. The contest between them 
is kept up gamely, and the detective is persuaded at last 
that he has mistaken his man, and is just about to retire, 
vanquished, when the watchman rushes in in a state of 
vreat excitement and terror to announce that a child, no 
other than Rose’s little sister, has got locked in the great 
bank safe, and that 
there is nobody on. the 
premises who knows the 
secret combination — of 
the lock. It is the 
crucial moment of the 
pla It is a scene of 
breathless excitement, 
and the excitement 1s ad- 
mirably prepared and ex- 
tremely well maintained. 
What is to be done? 
Kither the child must be 
left to perish, or the hero 
must go at once to the 
rescue and by the exer- 
cise of his most wonder- 
ful gift of touch release 
the child from the safe, 
ind stand confessed 
jimmy Valentine,  de- 
livered into the hands of 
his enemy, and, worse 
than all, discredited in 
the eves of his sweet- 
heart. But Jimmy Valen- 
tine is not a hero for 
nothing, and he decides 
to sacrifice himself and 
save the child. The 
scene changes then to 
the strong room of the 
bank. Jimmy is_ blind- 
folded, in order to shar- 
pen his sense of touch, 
and he sets to work. 


His hand has not lost 
its cunnin gS and, 
watched by Rose and the detective, he soon shows 
them what he can. do. Locks, however, are not 
the only thirgs which vield) to his touch. The 


detective himself is touched by Valentine’s heroic 
deed, and magnanimously refuses to avail himself of a 
rofesstonal advantage. Instead of marching him off to 
the lock-up he offers him comfort, for Jimmy Valentine, 
is he reminds him, has an ** engagement ’’ elsewhere 

delicate reference to the tender relations existing 
between the hero and heroine of the play. 

lhere is not an actor on the stage t day who has niore 
markedly than Mr. Gerald du Maurier that curious fasci- 
nation for which | can find no other word than person- 
ility That is the real sensitive touch—the touch to 
which an audience responds ; and the actor who plays the 
part of Jimmy Valentine moves his audience as easily and 
as surely as the ex-burglar in the play picks a lock. 
Without effort-—-without apparent effort, that is to say 
Mr. du Maurier produces his effects, and a more finished 
piece of acting than his performance of the chief part in 





MISS ALEXANDRA CARLISLE 


‘* Alias Jimmy Valentine ’’ does not stand to his credit. 
In other plays in which he has represented heroes with 
criminal propensities we may perhaps have given him our 
sympathy with something of that reluctance with which 
we extend it to the sentimental impostor who is the hero 
of *‘ The Lady of Lyons.’’ The dramatist, to be sure. 
allows us to believe, from the very outset, that Valentine 
is an injured innocent; and I hold it a mistake to practise 
such a deception upon an audience. Indeed, I think the 
actor might improve upon the author’s design by a 
suggestion of insincerity in Jimmy Valentine’s professions 
of innocence in the first act; just enough, let us say, to 
convey to the audience the idea that he is imposing upon 
the visitors to the prison without betraying the honest 
truth to them. We ought to know that, in order to get 
the full value out of the situation in the scenes with Rose. 
Mr du Maurier acts 
with a great deal of dis- 
cretion; and the court- 
ship of the young couple 
calls particularly for the 
exercise of that quality, 
in which Miss Alexandra 
Carlisle also is not at all 
deficient. For Rose is a 
young lady of what 
Hamlet calls ‘* a coming- 
on disposition,’’ and in 
making advances to her 
humble lover she also 
plays with a sense of 
graciousness and_kind- 
ness which is very feel- 
ingly expressed. The 
visitors to the prison in- 
clude a couple ot zealous 
ladies of the Gate of 
Hope Society, and the 
bank thief and the for- 
ger are allowed to per- 
form their tricks for the 
edification of the visitors 
—clever little sketches, 
very vividly represented ; 
and Mr. Lyston Lyle 
does good sound work as 
the warden of Sing Sing. 
All the auxiliary cha- 
racters are well and 
truly acted, and Mr. 
Herbert de Lange makes 
quite a study of the 


as Rose Lane character of the small 


part of the German 
inventor, of the name of Blickendolfenbach. Mr. T. 
Gideon Warren, as Rose’s father, and Mr. Herbert Hud- 
son, as the Lieutenant-Governor of New York, act their 
formal parts with ability; and Mr. Guy Standing plays 
the detective Doyle with a great deal of skill. Mr. Stand- 
ing is a young actor of uncommon promise, and his per- 
formance of the detective who does not mean to be 
baffled should enhance his reputation. The part of Red 
Joclyn, Valentine’s ‘* pal,’’ for whom a place as watch- 
man is found in the bank, is excellently handled by 
Mr. C. M. Hallard; and Mr. Harry Nicholls, who has 
long been absent from the stage, comes back with his 
sense of humour somewhat chastened, perhaps, since the 
old days, and makes a hit in the character of Bill Avery, 
‘*an old offender.’’ It is a capital bit of acting. 
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The Dawn of Love. 

















The Lieutenant-Governor and his niece have an interview with ‘‘ Jimmy Valentine,” who convinces them of his innocence 


The Prison Warden’s Sarcasm 

















After the departure of the distinguished visitors the Warden offers ‘‘ Jimmy Valentine” a cigar 
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the Parlour of the Hotel Albany, New 


(a month later) 














Through influence exercised by Rose Lane ‘ Jimmy Valentine” is released from Sing Sing Prison. Detective Doyle then promises 
to ‘‘forget” an incident in Valentine’s career if he will inform against his old pal, Bill Avery, but he declines to do so. Avery, who 
has listened in concealment to the conversation, threatens to shoot Doyle as he descends the stairs 

















The Gate of Hope Society,,‘in their endeavours to reclaim Jimmy Valentine, offer him various positions, such as Assistant Lighthouse 
Keeper, Checker at a Scrap Iron Yard, etc., but he declines their good offices 
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The Call of the Blood 





Valentine announces his decision to run straight in tuture, to the consternation of his associates, Bill Avery and Red Joclyn (Mr. 
C. M. HALLARD). He almost succumbs to their entreaties to ‘‘ do just one more job,” but his love for Rose Lane strengthens him, and 
y he resists them. He then succeeds in obtaining the promise of their co-operation 
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Father and Daughter 























Rose has difficulty in persuading her father (Mr Js 
GIDEON WARREN) to give “Jimmy Valentine” 
now Lee Randall—an appvintment in his bank 





Playing at “Banks” 
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Bobby Lane (Master FRANK THORNDIKE) and Kitty Lane (Miss MARJORIE DANE) male use of 
the assistant cashier’s office as a play room 





° [Foulsham & Banfield’ 
Lee Randall, the assistant cashier (Mr. GERALD DU MAURIER), takes the children to see the new 
strong room that is nearing completion 
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In the Assistant Cashier’s Office 


Rose Lane and Lee Randall talk of love, and other things 
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William Lane promises to refer an expected visitor (Detective Doyle) to Lee Randall 
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A Vigilant Detective A Master ‘‘Crook 
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. GUY STANDING as Detective Dovle Mr. GERALD DU MAURIER as Lee Randall, 


alias Jimmy Valentine 
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A Banker’s Daughter Jimmy Valentine’s Pal 























Miss ALEXANDRA CARLISLE as Rose Lane Mr. C. M. HALLARD as Red Joclyn 





Bill Avery calls on Jimmy Valentine and Red Joclyn 
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' = . ” is : j@imy \ 
Lee Randall awaits the entrance of his visitor, Detective Doyle Randall ‘‘ proves” to Doyle that he is aot * 
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The old friends chaff each other about their reformation 
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|Border design by l’atten | 
sot J@ny V ilentine by means ot a faked photograph Randall further astounds the detective by showing him a book of press 
cuttings (they really refer to his deceased brother) 
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Duping the Detective ‘*For the Last Time” 
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Having obliterated a scar on his wiist, Randall succeeds in convincing the detective 
that he is not Jimmy Valentine 
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Little Kitty Lane is accidentally shut in the air-tight strong room, and as the ‘‘ combination” of the lock is unknown, Lee Randall 
resorts to his old speciality of opening it by his sense of touch 
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The End of the Play 
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Detective Vole tells Lee Randal! that he will forget a certain incident in ‘ Jimmy Valentine’s” career and leaves the lovers together 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


For Advertisement Rates under this heading write to The Advertisement . ne 12 ae aad S.W. 








BASKET MAKING 
SCHOOL OF BASKET MAKING (Miss Firth’s). 





» icant 
Write for particulars of lessons and all Basket 
naterial. Tel. No. : 0775 Gerrard. 








DANCING AND PHYSICAL CULTURE 
SCHOOL OF DANCING AND PHYSICAL CULTURE, 


Harrington Gardens, South Kensington (near Gloucester 
Road Station, S.W.). Write for prospectus to Miss Aimee 
Phipps. 











EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


rHE EMPLOYERS’ AGENCY (Governess and Domestic), 
io Buckingham Palace Road, S.W. Write for full particulars. 
‘Phone 5883 Westminster. 








THE GROSVENOR DOMESTIC AND GOVERNESS 
AGENCY, 32 Buckingham Palace Road, S.W. Write or tele- 


phone at once. Tel. 5380 Westminster. 





PROPERTIES FOR SALE 








UTTON.—A quiet retreat, in the midst of Ruskin’s country, and 

within 10 minutes of station.—A delightful BIJOU RESIDENCE, 
with four bedrooms, bath, two reception rooms. Pretty garden, with 
extensive frontage. Charmingly decorated. Commands views of some 
of Surrey’s loveliest scenery and overlooks private tennis courts. Must 
SELL, and will sacrifice at £625, FREEHOLD. Would take £100 
down if desired.—Apply, Mrs. G. S. WALKER, 22 South Molton 





Street, London, W. 














RESTAURANTS 


HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





LEINSTER HOTEL 


19 LEINSTER SQUARE, HYDE PARK, W. 


HIGH-CLASS PRIVATE HOTEL with all the comfort 


of a refined home. 


Cuisine a feature. Absolute cleanliness. 


Readers of “The Piaygoer and Society”? would do well to 
inspect betore looking elsewhere. 
Good, lofty rooms overlooking garden) square to which visitors 


have access. ‘Terms moderate and inclusive. 











PORTMAN SQUARE, Ws 


HIGH-CLASS WELL-FURNISHIED SUITES OF ROOMS TO 


LET, any period. Good catering and attendance Manservant 


Most centrally situated. Close to Ilyde Vark, shops, theatres, et. 


Mrs. GOODALL, 19 Lower Seymour St., Portman Square, W. 











LOFTUS RESIDENTIAL HOTEL 
11 TEMPLETON PL., EARL’S COURT, LONDON, S.W. 
This Hotel is noted for general comfort, good catering, and modet 

ate, strictly inclusive charges. 40 Bedrooms. Central to all parts 
Two minutes to District and Tube Railways Weekly Pension 
Terms, 30s. to £2 2s.: Double Rooms, 25s. to 35s. No Extras 

Cables & ‘Telegrams : “ Lottusite, London.’ ‘Telephone: 4g1 Western. 











THE CORONET RESTAURANT (next door to Coronet 
Theatre), Notting Hill Gate, W.) Theatre dinners and suppers 
a speciality. Tel. No. : 5286 Western. 








Established 1817 2450 Maytau 


W. BEADELL Restaurant & Contindtnes 


Table d'H8te Luncheon, 1/6. Table d'Héte Dinner, 2/6, or a la Carte at 


moderate prices. 
AFTERNOON TEAS 
Be ade I’ s Ce le -brate d ¢ fe. r C3 ake 8, 1/ per dc oz. Be ade I’ $s Cc elebrated I ong 
ife Candy, 1/- and 2/6 per box 





8 VERE ST. OXFORD ST, W. (uia..iit'o Se Rrove) 





London, W.C. ABBOTSFORD HOTEL 
UPPER MONTAGUE STREET, RUSSELL SQUARE. 


Most central position in London Shilling Cab Fares to all the 
Theatres and Railway Station Tel. 13938 


80 Rooms, Magnificently Furnished. 
Drawing, 


principal 


Abbotell."’ 
Separate Tables. Dining, 
Smoking, Recreation Kooms and Lounge 

Heated by Patent Radiators. Electric Light. 


Velegrams 


Terms from 6/- per day. 











PALMISTRY, CL AIRVOYANCE, ETC. 








PALMISTRY AND PHYSIOGNOMY 











THEATRICAL AND VARIETY AGENCY 
J. ROWLAND SALES’? AGENCY (Theatrical and Variety), 





15 and 16 King William Street, Strand, W.C. Mr. Sales 
specially undertakes the providing of artists for Concerts, At 
IHlomes, Dinners, etc. Write or “phone: Gerrard 7145. 








LACE SCHOOL 


KENSINGTON LACE SCHOOL, 139 Kensington High 
Street, W. Cleaning and mending of old laces a speciality. 











MAGAZINES 


“THE ENGLISHWOMAN'S REVIEW” (started in 1858 as 
Englishwoman’s Journal) of Social, Industrial, and Educational 
Questions Affecting Women. Published quarterly. Price is. 
23 Berners Street, London, W. 








FANS AND FEATHERS 














FANS of every description. 
Repairs and Mountings. 
Feathers Cleaned 

and Dyed. 


Wholesale and Retail. 


FEATHER BOAS 
Made, Cleaned and Re-curled. 


21 SOUTH MOLTON STREET, W. 











“ Graham” 


Fees Moderate. At Homes Awended 


165 HIGH STREET, KENSINGTON, W. 


Consultations daily. 














MASCOT, ¢ 


itp hologist and Palmist, 120 : New Bond Street, 
W. Consultations daily, 1m till ©. 








"A Face may Lie but a Hand never.’’ 


Consult THELMA 


PALMIST AND CLAIRVOYANT 
Hours 11 until 6 or by Appointment 
PATRONIZED BY THE ARISTOCRACY 


4 EARL’S COURT RD., LONDON, W. 
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The Publishers regret that the publication of Part VI. of this series has been unavoidably 
delayed, but it is now completed and will be on sale early in April. 


“Practically the 
only complete 
biographical 
record of my 
work on the 
stage. 


—MR. GEORGE ALEXANDER 


“My first choice rests with 
Rudolf Rassendyll. . . He 
came, too, at an auspicious 
moment in my career, for 
which reason also he is 
entitled to the position 
allotted to him.? 


MR. GEORGE/ ALEXANDER 
speaking of his favourite part. 





MR. GEORGE ALEXANDER 


A Descriptive Biography of his CGheatrical Career, charmingly 
illustrated with beautiful photographs and a specially produced 
autographed portrait in his favourite part, forms Number Six of 


Parts I Have Played 


THE STANDARD WORK OF THE ENGLISH STAGE 


PRICE Obtainable from all first-class Booksellers and Railway Bookstalls, and all 
Keith, Prowse & Co.'s Theatre Ticket Offices, or will be sent post free for 
—= 1/3 each, direct from the Publishers, THE ABBEY PRESS, Tothill Street, 

NET Westminster Abbey, S.W. 


Ghe previous Parts published are: 
No. 1. MR. LEWIS WALLER No.4. MR. H. B. IRVING and 
No. 2. MR. CYRIL MAUDE MISS DOROTHEA BAIRD 


No. 5. MR. MATHESON LANG 
No. 3. MR. MARTIN HARVEY and MISS HUTIN BRITTON 


i To be obtained from all Booksellers at 1/- net, or direct from the Publishers at 1/3 each, post free. 
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HAT constitutes the real actor? ’Tis indeed a debatable 
question. I am afraid the majority of the theatre-going 
public are quite satisfied with a pleasant appearance, good voice 
production, or a clever make-up. The thoughtful student, 


As Raffles - 


however, of the Drama is well 
aware that all those are simply 
‘tricks of the trade’’ easily ac- 
quired under skilful tuition, pro- 
vided the pupil is in the slightest 
degree receptive. To him the true 
artiste must possess the creative 
temperament which has the 
power to gradually paint on the 
stage canvas a biting impres- 
sionist portrait of the character he 
is impersonating. The play may 
be improbable, the situations far- 
fetched, the dialogue futile and 
shallow, yet through it all the 
real actor moves, human and 
natural. Such a gift has Mr. 
Gerald du Maurier, now playing 
in his third ‘‘ thief thrill.’? Enter- 
ing his cosy dressing-room the 
other evening I received a cheery 
welcome from a merry and bright 
picture by Frank Richardson. 
Within a solemn black frame a 
gaunt funeral mute wept as fol- 
lows: ‘* May all your undertak- 
ings prosper.’’ On either side 
were several exquisite drawings 
by the late George du Maurier, 
whose humour flung laughing 


defiance at his son’s Mascot of Solemnity, for strange to say, it 
has brought the young actor luck. 

Suddenly the door opens, in steps Gerald du Maurier, alias 
Jimmy Valentine, straight from his triumph over Doyle the 


sleuth-hound. 


As John Shand 


Now that the curtain has fallen it is 
interesting to watch the complete 
metamorphosis of Jimmy, chokingly 
virile, a regular bundle of galvanized 
steel wires, into a rather loosely-built, 
well-groomed Englishman with an 
easy-going smile. ‘‘ You'll notice 
I’m gradually reforming,’’ he ob- 
served, as we settled down to a 
friendly chat. Raffles, the gentle- 
manly crook sportsman who took ad- 
vantage of his’ unique position in 
Society, developed into Arsene Lupin, 
who was not nearly such a hypocrite 
until the cleansing fires of fate pro- 
duced Jimmy Valentine, the reformed 
burglar. ‘‘ What made me go on 
the stage? I think it must have 
been the call of the blood; at any 
rate, when 21 I got an engagement 
with Sir John Hare at the Garrick, 
where I appeared in ‘An Old Jew,’ 
by Sydney Grundy ; followed by small 
parts in ‘The Notorious Mrs. Ebb- 
smith,’ ‘A Pair of Spectacles,’ ete. 
About this time I became dissatisfied 
with the financial prospects of a 
theatrical career, so with the boldness 
of despair when I was offered my 
next engagement demanded £8 a 
week, fully expecting to be informed 


that my services were not required. To my astonishment I was 
engaged, and never again have I experienced the slightest 
inclination to leave the profession I'm so fond of. Tours with 
Mr. Forbes Robertson and Sir Herbert Tree in a range of plays 


as diversified as ‘ Henry 1V.,’ ‘ The Profligate,’ ‘ The Dancing 
Girl,’ ete., ete., all helped to give me a thorough grounding in 
stage technique. I call it now ‘ the manufacturing process.’ 
Undoubtedly one of the parts I enjoved most was Dodor in the 
adaptation of my father’s 
novel, ‘ Trilby.’ Early in 
1903 commenced my associa- 
tion with Mr. Charles Froh- 
man, the Napoleonic manager 
whose latest repertory theatre 
scheme has gone far to show other 
countries that Great Britain is de- 
termined not to be left standing 
in the furtherance of the Drama. 
Under his banner | appeared in 
‘The Admirable Crichton’ at the 
Duke of York's, supported Sir 
John Hare in ‘ Little Mary,’ and 
created the Pirate ‘in  Barrie’s 
wonderful masterpiece. Shortly 
afterwards ‘ Raffles’ was _presen- 
ted at the Comedy, and I com- 
menced my career as a criminal. 
Why, even as John Shand in 
‘What Every Woman Knows,’ 
you will remember I was taken 
for a burglar. In fact, I’m be- 
coming quite concerned with re- 
gard to the effect this constant 
dabbling in crime is having on my 
nature, for only yesterday I re- 
ceived a letter from a lady saying, As Brewster 
‘ that in order to portray a thief on 
the stage I must not only have 
studied their habits and methods, but constantly associated with 
them, which was bound in time to lead to my complete de- 
moralisation.’ This was the unkindest cut of all, for I’ve never 
met one in my life. Quaintly enough, to these unsophisticated 
females such plays as ‘ Alias Jimmy Valentine’ appeal tre- 
mendously. Yes, I believe Mr. Froh- 
man intends me to go into manage- 
ment towards autumn, but nothing 
has yet been definitely settled.’ 
When this takes place I feel sure 
the public hope Mr. Gerald du Maurier 
will have an opportunity of displaying 
his unique gifts in a piece dealing 
with some subtle psychological prob- 
lem instead of crime. 


A well-known critic, in describing 
Mr. du Maurier’s performance as 
Jimmy Valentine, said that he had 
‘**added one more distinguished per- 
formance to his gallery of crime. It 
was delightful to watch the ease with 
which he made the most of every 
scene. His love passages were very 
pleasing, and, as of old in the part of 
Mr. Darling, he was consummate 
with the children.’’ Under the head- 
ing, ** Superlative Acting,’’ another 
writer suggests that Mr. Gerald du 
Maurier ‘‘is worthy of much finer 
work than the thief once more, but 
he gives it character and individu- As the 
ality.”’ Duc de Charmerace 
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MISS 
ALEXANDRA 
CARLISLE 


Miss Alexandra Carlisle made her first 
appearance on the stage when she was 
only seyenteen, playing a small part in 
‘“Whitewashing Julia” on tour, under Dauncey and 
Leveaux’ management. Since then this charming young 
actress has had many successes, appearing in plays of 
widely different character. After the runs of ‘* Joseph 
Ientangled,’’ ‘* Love’s Magnet,’’ and ‘*‘ The New Clown,”’ 
she appeared in ‘** The Catch of the Season ’* at the 
Vaudeville. An important step in her career occurred 
when she was engaged as leading lady to Nat Goodwin, 
and caused something of a sensation as Beatrice Carew 
in ‘' An American Citizen.’’ One of Miss Carlisle’s finest 
performances was that of Carlotta in ‘* The Morals of 
Mareus.’? In this part she created an unprecedented 
success. From ‘* The Catch of the Season ’’ to Shake- 
speare is indeed a long stride, but Miss Carlisle showed 
a wonderful versatility in her treatment of the parts of 
Portia in ‘** The Merchant of Venice,’’ and Olivia in 
‘Twelfth Night ’’—two notable revivals at His Majesty’s 
in 1908. A short tour in America followed, during which 
she plaved Mrs. Baxter in ‘* The Molluse.’’ On her 
return to England ‘* Arséne Lupin ’’ owed much of its 
success to her work, and as Rose Lane in ‘ Alias Jimmy 
Valentine ’* she is now admirably suited. 

Miss Alexandra Carlisle is a young actress with an 
open, frank disposition. She is extremely fond of dogs 
and dolls-—** Two D’s,’’ as she laughingly expresses it. 
It is, no doubt, due to her love of riding, hunting, golfing 
ind the pursuits of a country life that she owes the merry, 
happy atmosphere that surrounds her. : 


MR. 
GUY 
STANDING 


It would be impossible to give anything 
like an exhaustive list of parts played by 
Mr. Guy Standing during his busy and 

As the eldest son of Herbert Standing 
he doubtless felt that he had a reputation to keep up, and 
no one can say he has not succeeded. Acting is his 
study. He has played almost every pronounced type of 
mankind known. His present part of Doyle appeals to 
him strongly. This type of detective is one of which he 
has made a special study in America; the methods em- 
ployed over there for the discovery of criminals being 
very different from those in operation in England. Mr. 
Guy Standing made his first professional appearance at 
the Criterion Theatre in 1889 in Wyndham’s revival of 
‘Wild Oats.’’ His more notable work has been in such 
plays as ‘‘ The Little Minister,’’ ‘* Lord and Lady Algy,”’ 
‘* Mrs. Dane's Defence,’’ ‘‘ The Second in Command,”’ 
** Liberty Hall,’’ ‘* Wheels Within Wheels,’’ etc., in 
\merica. During one American tour with his own com- 
pany he travelled over 24,000 miles in thirty-eight weeks, 
visiting 147 towns and playing in every State in the 
The company also went into Canada. This tour 
was a great success. Some idea as to the responsibility 
it threw upon Mr. Standing’s shoulders may be gathered 
from the fact that over 27,000 dollars were paid to the 
railways as travelling expenses during the tour. Mr. Guy 
Standing is an enthusiastic yachtsman. In America he 
amassed a collection of ‘‘ pots,’? numbering well over 
three figures. He has recently purchased a pretty little 
motor launch, and is hoping very shortly to take up 
‘ one-design "’ racing in England. He is a most interest- 
ing conversationalist, a thorough sportsman and a fine 
actor. 


interesting life. 


Union. 





MR. Mr..C. M. Hallard is one of the many 
C. M. actors who maintain that playgoers should 
HALLARD ne 


concern themselves only with the acting of 
their favourites, not with their private lives. The feel- 
ings of an actor in this respect must always be considered. 
One reads so much nonsense and what can only be des- 
cribed as ‘‘drivel’’ in the Press nowadays concerning 
actors and actresses that it is to be wondered how the 
consent to its appearance was ever obtained. There is 
something to be said on the other side of the question, of 
course. It is hardly fair to blame the papers for catering 
for the public taste, and so long as that public regards 
the actor as a god and the actress as a goddess it will 
continue to take an interest in the size of boots worn, the 
brand of cigarette smoked, the name of the hairpins used, 
or the particular shade of braces, gloves, or stockings 
affected by those who walk the magic boards of the 
stage. The professional life of Mr. C. M. Hallard has 
been gilded with many successes. He made his first 
appearance as Joseph Surface’s servant in Benson’s 
revival of ‘‘ The School for Scandal ’”’ in 1889. His name 
is associated with Sir (then Mr.) Herbert Tree’s produc- 
tions of ‘‘ Captain Swift,’’ ‘‘ The Red Lamp,” ‘‘ Trilby,”’ 
‘* Hamlet,’’ and many others. He played in the *‘ Little 
Minister,’* ‘‘ The Manceuvres of Jane,’’ ‘* The Gay Lord 
Quex,’’ and during an engagement with Fred Terry 
and Julia Neilson he played in ‘‘ Sweet Nell of Old 
Drury.’’ He played Dr. Wake in ‘‘ Dr. Wake’s Patient,”’ 
and Harry Chesterton in ‘‘ Irene Wycherley,’’ in 1907. 
He has also played John Shand, Mr. Du Maurier’s part 
in ‘*‘ What Every Woman Knows.” In “ Alias Jimmy 


Valentine ’’ Mr. Hallard is now working hard as Red 
* Jocelyn. 

>) — Mr. Harry Nicholls himself states that 
NICHOLLS he started his professional life by visiting 
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‘*“No. 3’’ towns and places ‘off the 
map,’’ on one occasion playing to zn audience of two! 
In 1880 he was engaged by Augustus Harris for the 
Drury Lane pantomime, and so successful was he that 
he played in these historic annual productions for four- 
teen years. He also had parts in the autumn dramas. 
He spent four years at the Adelphi, playing in ‘‘ One of 
the Best,’’ ‘‘ With Flying Colours,’’ and similar plays. 
Mr. Nicholls is a playwright of some repute, sharing the 
honours of the authorship of ‘‘ A Runaway Girl’’ with 
Mr. Seymour Hicks. He was part author of ‘‘ The 
Toreador,’’ and his name is associated with many other 
famous productions. Mr. Nicholls is fond of telling a 
story even when the point of the joke is directed against 
himself. He is married to the sister of Henry Pettitt, 
and one night before his marriage he was playing the 
Artful Dodger in ‘‘ Oliver Twist.’? ‘* My fiancée’s’ 
mother,’’ he said, ‘* brought a cousin down to the theatre 
to see me act. As I made my first entrance I was 
pointed out as ‘ Lucy’s young man’ by my future mother- 
in-law. ‘ What, that beast !’ exclaimed the cousin, with 
the greatest indignation; ‘it’s disgraceful !’ ”’ 


MR. Seven years manager for Charles Hawtrey 
—. and six for Lewis Waller is in itself no 
ae little experience, but during the fifty-four 
vears of his life Mr. Lyston Lyle has also put in a great 
deal of work on the acting’ side of his profession. In 1894 
he played Dr. Gilbert in ‘‘ The Cotton King’”’ at the 
Adelphi. This was his first appearance. ‘* The Two 
Orphans,” ‘‘ Tommy Atkins,’’ ‘‘Two Little Vagabonds,”’ 
‘*One Summer’s Day,’’ *‘ Lord and Lady Algy,’’ ‘‘A 
Message from Mars,’’ ‘‘ The Man from Blankley’s,’’ 
‘* Becky Sharpe,’’ and a number of other well-known 
productions have been fortunate in having his name in 
the cast. Mr. Lyle is thorough; he makes a careful study 
of each character he portrays. His work is polished and 
shows a knowledge of technique that many actors of the 
younger school would do well to emulate. 
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PLAYGOER 
MISS VIOLET VANBRUGH 


A recent portrait of this well-known actress in her remarkably clever impersonation 
of ‘Claire Forster ” 
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. By JAMES 


ERRICK is the arch-master of the little lyric, the 


sovereign of the dainty song. His airy fragility 
of phrase and rhyme and rhythm has never been 
surpassed by any English poet. He is ‘‘ the crowning 


star ’’ of Caroline courtliness and grace and gallantry. 
Phere is no passion in his poetry, but there ts sentiment 
that blooms like a wild rose, there is faney as fairylike as 
thistledown, and there is learning that seldom hardens into 


pedantry. Herrick was a worldling, but he sang without 
a false note in his voice. His cynical gaiety is a perfect 


expression of perfect hedonism. He is the radiant butter- 
fly of the senses, with faint music falling from his vagrant 
wings. His charm is the charm of ephemeral things, and 
he delights us because he flits and wavers and flutters and 
hovers over the petals of the emotions. His flights are 
exquisitely brief, but we would not have them prolonged. 
\ny intrusion of real pain or real passion would spoil their 


natural insincerity. The artlessness of his artifice is irre- 
sistible, and we are fascinated by his skill in evading the 
rude touch of | life. Herrick is never serious, never 


solemn, never in carnest, not even when he apes these 
aptitudes, Insincerity ts the perfume of his genius. Other 
lyric poets live by virtue of their sincerity ; Herrick lives 
by virtue of his insincerity. 

lhe flawless beauty of his art is due to its debonair 
litelessness. His poetry is the supreme expression of 
faney without imagination, of sentiment without passion, 
4 grace without soul. There is no sorrow in Herrick, 
no mystery, no sense of tragedy, no hint of mortal regret. 
The only pathos that pricks him is the pathos of 
evanescence, That is the mood of the butterfly as it beats 
its powdered wings over fading blossoms. It is a gracious 
mood, and when we desire to escape from the harshness 
of lite into an artificial Paradise we can have no better 
guide than Robin Herrick. In his company nothing can 
possibly mean anything, and the whole tumult of existence 
turns into a chime of tears and a carol of laughter. There 
is no sourness in the polished frivolity of Herrick. He 
is simply an artist who turns. life into a pretty tune and a 
lovely phrase. It is strange that we have had to wait so 
long for a biography of this delicious butterfly, but 
“ Robert: Herrick ’* (John Lane), by F. W. Moorman, 
Assistant Professor of English Literature in the Univer- 


sitv of Leeds, is all the more weleome. Here we have the 
full and final story of the butterfly’s life, told with care- 
ful scholarship and laborious love. Mr. Moorman has 


steeped himself in Caroline literature, and he has put 
before us a vivid picture of Herrick and his fellow-butter- 
fies. Herrick stands midway between the early school 
ol English lyrists, represented by Peele (1558), Lodge 
(1555), Greene (1560), Shakespeare (1564), Campion 
(1507), Jonson (1573), Donne (1573), Barnfield (1574) and 
lohn Fletcher (1579); and the later school of Caroline 
Ivrists, of which Carew (1598), Crashaw (1613), Lovelace 
(1018), and Vaughan (1622), are the most distinguished 
nembers, He was born in 1591 in Goldsmiths’ Row, 
Cheapside, close to the house in Bread .Street where, 
seventeen years later, Milton first saw the light. Nearest 
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‘Robert Herrick” 





DOUGLAS 


to him stand Quarles (1592), George Herbert (1593), and 
Shirley (1596). The chronology is significant. 

Herrick’s boyhood was passed at Hampton, and he may 
have seen Queen Elizabeth riding in state over Kingston 
Bridge. ‘** At Her Majesty’s returning from Hampton 
Court, the day being passing foul, she would go on horse- 
back, although she is scarce able to sit upright, and my 
Lord Hunsdon said, ‘It is not meet for one of Her 
Majesty's years to ride in such a storm.’ She answered 
in great anger, ‘My years! Maids, to your horses 
quickly !’ and so rode all the way, not vouchsafing any 
gracious countenance to him for two days.”’ 

Herrick was apprenticed to his uncle, Sir William 
Herrick, a City goldsmith, and it is pleasant to think of 
the lad practising the delicate art of the lapidary or 
engraving posies on the rings which courtiers gave to 
their ‘‘ fresh and fragrant mistresses.’’ His poems are 
full of allusions to the goldsmith’s wares. He sends Julia 
a carcanet or necklace of jet to ‘‘ enthral’’ the ivory of 
her neck, and she bestows upon him a bracelet of beads 
fille’ with sweet-scented pomander balls. Some of his 
epigrams read like posies. 

But Herrick was born to polish words rather than 
jewels, and at the age of twenty-two he went to Cam- 
bridge. His life in London after he graduated is a 
‘veiled period’? of ten years. Of it we know nothing, 
except what Herrick tells us in his poems. His poetry 
‘* sealed ’’ him ‘ of the tribe of Ben,’’ and he drank in 
the taverns with all the poets and wits of the time. The 
‘*Ivric feasts ’’ in the Apollo Chamber, the Sun, the Dog, 
and the Triple Tun inspired many of his bacchanalian 
and anacreontic verses. It is tantalising to feel that we 
know nothing of Herrick’s pranks in the brave days when 
he drank oceans of sack with Ben Jonson. It is a pity, 
too, that there is no means of identifying any of his four- 
teen mistresses. Mr. Moorman thinks they were all 
poetic fictions. Whatever his amours may have been, we 
can find no flesh and blood in those cold phantoms— Julia, 
Perilla, Anthea, Corinna, Phillis, Silvia, Lucia, Dianeme, 
Biancha, Myrrha, Sappho, Electra, Perenna, and Oenone. 
These lovely names are no more than lovely names. 

After the altar of Saint Ben, the Devonshire vicarage 
was a sad come-down., The ‘‘ essenced cavalier ’’ was 
sentenced to live among ‘‘ rude savages ’’ at Dean Prior. 
1 like to believe the story that he ‘‘ kept a pet pig, which 
he taught to drink out of a tankard,’’ and that ‘‘ one dav 
he threw his sermon at the congregation with a curse for 
their inattention.’’ But his long exile at Dean Prior 
(1629-1647) was not barren. To it we owe his lyrical 
pastorals, his poems on maypoles, hock-carts, wassails, 
and wakes. Probably to those placid lustres of rural 
leisure we also owe the lapidary graces of his style. The 
beautiful title, ‘‘ Hesperides,’’ is a hint that his poems 
belong to the West Country. Poverty and chance made 
him a country parson, and gave him time and peace and 
patience to polish his verses into a consummate perfection. 


Seas, 


se 








The lioman Who Forgot. By Lapy TROUBRIDGE. 
(Mills & Boon, Ltd., 6s.) 


HAT happened to Jack Sartorys and the Woman 

Who Forgot is hardly likely to happen to you or 
me, but, still, one never knows. Sartorys met a glorious 
girl in a Continental train, and got talking to her in 
the most natural, though unconventional, way possible. 
Suddenly, thanks to the vagaries of the Vienna express, 
there occurred what he afterwards described to her 
husband—with that originality of phrase that makes the 
average man’s conversation so entertaining—as *‘‘ a hell 
of a smash.’’ At the time, however, he was unaware 
the Woman had a husband, and he was very much 
smitten with her; so when he found the shock had des- 
troved her memory he chivalrously took charge of her, 
and in due course married her. Then her lawful owner, 
from whom she had been living apart, turned up with 
a marriage certificate and a love that in its renewed 
state was almost as deep as that of Sartorys himself. 
Like the good fellow that he was, Sartorys bravely pre- 
pared to accept the inevitable ; 
but the Woman’s heart was 
still with him, and what would 
have happened had not her 
first husband had the tact to 
commit suicide we don’t know. 
In fact, we don’t know how 
any novelist nowadays would 
manage without suicide ! 

The Woman Who Forgot is 
as easy a book “to get 
through ’’ as you can reason- 
ably require. 


Piano and I. By GEorRGE 
GROSSMITH. (J. W. 
Arrowsmith, 1s.) 
ETWEEN his piano and 
himself ‘* Gee-Gee’’ has 

got together the material for 

excellent reading, and for the 
most part it reads excellently. 

Nor is it any the worse for the 

slight fairy element, admit- 

tedly sprinkled throughout the 
pages. ‘To quote the author: 

** Without a little fairy imagin- 

ation how could one write 

books of African travels or 

Arctic explorations? how could 

one write books of theosophy 

and spiritualism? and, lastly, — Pioto) 
how could one write one’s own 
personal reminiscences ? ”’ 

Mr. Grossmith follows no particular plan, but yarns 
away just as the whimsical recollections occur to him. 
His fun is invariably well-intentioned, but here and there, 
we think, he misses the mark. It certainly seems to us 
that if we had been so foolish as to address a total 
stranger as our ‘‘ old friend Watson ’’ and then, after 
trving to make him believe he was our “ old friend 
Watson,’’ leave him with an uncalled-for remark on his 
taste in dress we shouldn’t in after years include it 
among our reminiscences. We should be more inclined 
to seek out the stranger and offer him hush-money ! 

The mest interesting passage—to us—in the book is Sir 
Arthur Sullivan’s pronouncement on parodies : ‘* Parodies 
are most damaging to the sale of a song George 
du Maurier’s cartoon in Punch, where a tenor was singing 
* Me-e-e-e-e-e-et me once again,’ with a picture of a cat 
trying to get out of a room, had a most damaging effect 
on the sale of my song.”’ 
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Maurin the Illustrious. By Jean Atcarp. 
by Alfred Allinson, M.A. (John Lane, 6s.) 


Translated 


OW tastes differ! From the Press notices prefixed 

to Maurin the Illustrious we gathered that its pre- 
decessor, The Diverting Adventures of Maurin, was ** in- 
dubitably laughable ’’—nay, ‘a novel calculated to en- 
liven the dullest of our pessimists."’ We gloated. Jean 
Aicard was apparently the very author we had_ been 
secking for vears! Alas! so far from being enlivened, 
to get through his narrative at all we had to skip like 
like grasshoppers ! 

As a study of Provencal rusticity Maurin the Illustrious 
doubtless leaves nothing to be desired, and there are 
certainly several things in it which you wouldn’t dream 
of reading to a lady. Even so, we cannot enthuse over 
it. The shade of George Washington would -rise in 
indignation if we did ! 


According to Maria. By Mrs. Joun Lane. (John 
Lane, 6s.) 
ARIA was a magnificent 
snob—the most magnifi- 
cent surely that ever tult- 
hunted !—and her one aim in 
life was to climb. Up she 
climbed doggedly, relentlessly, 
without the ghost of a sigh for 
the old friends she cut, the 
ghost of a blush for the new 
friends who cut her, or the 
ghost of a smile at her own ab- 
surdity. Her guiding maxim 
was: ‘* One should ask people 
to call who don’t want to, and 
one should always call on the 
people who don’t care whether 
one comes or not. ‘That's the 
way to make real friends.”’ 
Maria flourished by cringing, 
thrived on snubbing, and, where 
she dared, did as she was done 
by. In the end she more or 
less ‘‘ got there,’ but, strangely 
enough, it was through the 
combined agency of — two 
people whom she had = al- 
ways sternly condemned— Dicky 
Hicks, whom she styled ‘a 
draper in Brixton,’’ and her 
own daughter, Diana, who 
annoyed her by being so 
[Hains ‘* middle-class ’’! 
Maria had always despised 
the Hicks’s and everything 
else connected with Brixton—ever since she left it—and 
yet when the firm Hockin and Hicks became a second 
Whiteley’s, and the proprietor became Sir Joseph Hicks, 
Bart, M.P., who dired with the Chancellor one 
week and the Prime Minister the next—well, it was with 
unconcealed ecstasy that Maria read in the Morning 
Post of Diana’s engagement to Sir Joseph’s son and 
heir. 


In spite of her entire lack of a sense of humour, Maria 


, shines as an epigrammatist. Her dictum on etiquette is 


quite a triumph: ‘‘ The lowest class don’t know and don’t 
care, the middle class don’t know and does care, and 
the upper class knows, but doesn’t care.’’ On _ the 
question of rudeness, too, she is very sound: ‘* Have you 
ever noticed how much more clegant the rudeness of the 
nobility is than the rudeness of the middle-classes? They 
inherit it. I've tried to be rude that way myself, but I 
can't quite do it.”’ 
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The Social Calendar for toro. 
\pams and Miss Epirn A. 
Charles Black, 2s. 6d.) 


Edited by Mrs. HucGu 
BROWNE. (Adam and 


ANY a diffident member of society will bless the 

names of Mrs. Hugh Adams and Miss Edith A. 
Browne, or we are Mr. Ure. Now that The Social 
Calendar is brought out, and, as we see from the preface, 
is to be an annual publication, one naturally wonders why 
it was never thought of before; its usefulness is so 
obvious. Take a typical case. You are suddenly con- 
sumed with a burning desire to go to Punchestown races, 
but have never been there before, and have no friend 
handy who knows the ropes. You look up Punchestown 
in the Calendar, and learm exactly how, when, where, and 
under what auspices the meeting ts held; in what order 
the events are run; how to get to the course: particulars 
of admission, ete. ag | , 


\bove all—we think we may 
safely say “‘ above all’’!—there ts the following in- 


valuable information : 


‘Tt is the invariable rule that, on the first day at least, 
ladies appear in their smartest costumes and gentlemen 
wear tall hats and frock or morning coats. On the second 
day, however, full dress is not so generally worn.” 

Now if vou go you can breathe treely ! 
The Exiles of Faloo. By Barry Paty, 

co.,. 68.1 


(Methuen and 


HAT an idyllic spot the island of Faloo must have 

been! Every white man there was a member of 
the Exiles’ Club, and every member was a gentleman—- 
except the waiter—and a criminal—not excepting the 
waiter. Only a few privileged people knew of the exist- 
ence of Kaloo. Seotland Yard didn’t for years, nor did 
Wilberforce Lechworthy, the great manufacturer, or you 
may be quite sure he wouldn't have landed there with 
his charming niece on his yachting trip to the South Seas. 
They did cause complications between them. There was 
a certain native King of Faloo called—if not named 
‘Smith,’’ and, being a shrewd individual with lots of 
ambition, he was just looking for a man like Lechworthy, 
who had any amount of money and owned a Radical 
newspaper, and whose heart was set on regenerating fhe 
natives of the South Seas en masse. King Smith thought 
that by the aid and influence of such a man he might free 
himself from the financial fetters whereby the Exiles 
bound him, clear them 
all out, and have the 
island t» himself. Just 
then, however, Lech- 
worthy’s niece fell ill, 
and the only man wh» 
could cure her was the 
one ** decent ’’ member 


of the Exiles’ Club, 
who happened to be a 
first-class doctor. He, 
of course, fell violently 
in love with her. Then 


followed the sudden 
burning down of the 
Club by infuriated 
natives, and_ the 
slaughter of the Exiles, 
Mr. Bercy Pola which, together with 
From the Portrait by Miss Barbara Leighton the betrothal of the 

doctor to the 
makes a highly satisfactory ending. 

You'll like The Exiles of Faloo' 


sical, and exciting. 


niece, 


It is original, whim- 
When you read the description of 
Messrs. Lechworthy & Co., in chapter three, vou may 

if! you choose—murmur to yourself, ‘Absolutely pure, 
therefore best ’"’! ‘ 
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Kami-No-Michi. The Way of the Gods in Japan. By 
Mrs. Hope Huntriy. (Rebman, Ltd., 6s.) 


T has long been a principle with us not only to refuse 

to support Foreign Missions ourselves, but to aim at 
dissuading other people from doing so. Now that we 
have read The Ilay of 
the Gods in Japan we 
shall redouble’ our 
efforts. Mrs. Hope 
Huntly has put the 
finishing touch to our 
conviction that, what- 
ever may be the truth 
about religion, people 
like the Japanese have 
nothing to learn from 
us. 

Mrs. Huntly depicts 
a sincere and devout 
Christian girl, Paulin 
Ierskine, as receiving 





| *hitelev 
what she considers a "Mrs. Hore ee 
‘call’? to go and 
Christianise the Japanese, and going at the expense of a 
broken engagement. Her first convert is an ambitious 
voung Progressionist, Ito San, who becomes a Christian 
for the simple reason that if he doesn't he must forego a 
certain lucrative appointment on which he has set his 
heart. Thus is another engagement ruptured, for Ito’s 
sweet fiancée is as staunch a Shintoist as Pauline is a 
Christian, and naturally declines to have anything to do 
with a renegade. This is the beginning of a series of 
unhappy incidents. When Miss Erskine ultimately re- 
turns to England, a sadder and wiser woman—and, 
fortunately for herself, finds her old lover still *‘ willin’ ’ 
she has been the means whereby Ito’s happiness ard 
the happiness of all around him have been ruined, and 
the grey hairs of his parents brought down in sorrow to 
the grave. With what result? That from a Christian 
point of view she has become hopelessly unorthodox. The 
wisdom of the East has at last opened her eves, and for 
the first time in her life she has got a glimpse of the 
true meaning of religion. So far from our all being 
miserable sinners, born in original sin, she realises that 
‘*The meanest thing is on its upward way.’”’ 


The Magada. 


cf HE Magadas were the nuns of the Canario 

religion.’’ It was with satisfaction we swallowed 
this crumb of information, for we had been wondering 
what a ‘‘ Magada’’ was for some fifty-eight pages. 
Having consulted two popular dictionaries without effect, 
we had half a mind to dismiss it as one of those words 
Tom Sawyer cherished so tenderly—words which “ lay 
over ’’ most other words, but don’t mean anything in 
particular ! 

The story opens in the year 1482, and the author gives 
us to understand that young men, then as now, were 
ften in need of kicking. Even when, like Juan de 
Betancour, they were the best of good fellows at heart, 
their outward behaviour occasionally warranted such 
bursts of eloquence as the following : 

‘** Dost thou call thyself a protector?’ interrupted the 
girl, her eyes blazing. ‘ Thou braggart! Thou liar! 
Thou deceiver of women! Thou companion of butchers ! 
Thou!’ ” 

Curiously enough, even in those days, a girl showed a 
tendency to reserve remarks like these for the one man 
she really liked ! 

If a well-written, historical romance, with the Canary 
Islands for the scene of action, and haughty Spaniards 
and gallant Canarios for actors, appeals to you, you will 
like The Magada. If the historical element is insufficiently 


By W. M. Arpacu. (John Lane, 6s.) 











to vour taste, the love-interest may well pilot you through 
the story. 


The Bolster Book. By Harry Granam. (Mills and 
Boon, Ltd., 6s.) 
6 EX rattles away, hit or miss, and 


succeeds the better for it,’’ said 
Hazlitt in his essay On the Conversation of 
Lords. This is just what Captain Graham 
does in the three hundred odd pages of 
bubbling nonsense with which he has filled 
The Bolster Book. The nonsense is of 
three kinds—good, bad and indifferent 
but the result is a single, indubitable suc- 
cess. When you put down the book you 
have forgotten everything you were in- 
clined to call ‘‘ cheap,’’ and remember only 
such passages as: 

‘* There is nothing more luxurious than 
the simple pallet-bed of the seaside lodg- 
ing-house. ‘ Damp sheets and a flowing 
sea,’ cries the poet, and that cry still 
re-echoes in the heart of every English- 
man.”’ 

There are lots of other things we should 
like to quote, if we had room; and still 
more do we long to repeat a certain bon 
mot contained in a letter sent us by the 
author; but the latter—bad ’cess to him !—marked it 
‘* private ’*! Wherefore we must be content with men- 
tioning that we read most of The Bolster Book on a long 
railway-journey back to town, when we were feeling very 
sad and sentimental—O that dance the previous night ! 
—and that long before we reached Paddington everybody 
in the carriage had looked up to see what it was that was 
making us gurgle so! Which we hope was a good 
advertisement for The Bolster Book! 


Photo) 


A Newmarket Squire. By Epwarp H. Cooper. (Smith, 
Elder & Co., 6s.) 
HIS is such a nice book, and it reaches the heart 
every time. A story of the Turf, we defy anyone to 
read it without thinking very, very kindly of the author. 
Which is something of a compliment from-an anti-racing 
fanatic ! 

Frank Vaughan was one of those placid, ‘‘ feckless 
folk who are sent into the world for apparently no other 
purpose than to make the rest of humanity love them. 
(Why is it, by the way, that ‘the most adorable people 
are usually those who are of 
no material use to anybody ?) 
It came as natural for him to 
live for horses as it did to lose 
money over them. Had he 
only been ‘“‘ practical’’ he 
would have married Mrs. Lan- 
don at the beginning of the 
story, which would then, to 
use an Irishism, never have 
been written. She would have 
taken care of him, and kept 
his affairs straight. But he 
dallied, and things went from 
bad to worse, until he had to 
give up all thought of Mrs. 
Photo] [Dover Street Studios Landon entirely. As he said 

Mr. E. H, Cooper himself, ‘‘One can _ hardly 
alter the Marriage Service and 

propose to marry a woman ‘till debt us do part.’’’ Be- 
sides, if the truth must be told, he was gradually 
realising that he didn’t love Mrs. Landon nearly so much 
as a certain little maiden less than half her age. Matters 
ended more or less satisfactorily, thanks chiefly to Mrs. 


” 
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Landon, but—well, we share to the full the ‘‘ awe and 

wondering admiration *’ with which the author reflects on 

the noble women ‘‘ who are moving up and down the 
world with heartaches which no one shall ever guess 
at.”’ 

The Works of Sir John Suckling. Edited 
by A. Hamivron THompson. (George 
Routledge & Sons, Ltd., 6s.) 

**Qut upon it! I have loved 

Three whole days together ! "’ 

HAT’S the worst of Sir John Suck- 
ling. He starts off with a couple ot 
superb lines like these, that set you a-glow 
with anticipation, and then fizzles out 
feebly in doggerel that doesn’t even scan ! 
Sir John was a lyrical trifler, not a poet, 
and he is an awful warning to’ the whole 
genius of dillettanti. If he had only 
studied the technical side of his art! If 
he had only learnt the first principles of 
self-criticism! If he had only known 

when to stop! We might have had a 

peerless little poem like this: 

‘| prithee send me back my heart, 

Since I cannot have thine ; 
lor if from thine thou wilt not part, 
Why, then, shouldst thou have mine ? 


(Langfier 


‘* Yet now I think on’t, let it lie; 
To find it were in vain, 
For th’ hast a thief in either eve 
Would steal it back again.”’ 


Just this and nothing more! None of the superfluous 
jingle that makes the complete poem a veritable ‘* ear- 
sore’’! 

Mr. Thompson’s book will be especially welcome to 
serious students of English literature, for, in addition to 
Suckling’s Lyrics, it contains his Dramatic Writings and 
Letters, as well as an introduction and numerous notes. 
In the first drama, Aglaura, may be found one of Suck- 
ling’s two masterpieces—the famous poem beginning, 
‘Why so pale and wan, fond lover? ’*’ This is the best 
thing of its kind ever written. No man shou!d be allowed 
to fall in love until he has learnt it by heart! If, after 
that, he still makes a fool of himself, he deserves ell 
he gets. 


The Book of British Ships. By Frank H. Mason, 
R.B.A. (Henry Frowde, 
and Hodder & Stoughton, 
5s.) 

A FRIEND of ours, who 

loves the sea, suggested 
as a criticism of this book, 

‘“If you press the covers to- 

gether you can almost squeeze 

the salt out of it!’’ We 
gladly avail ourselves of the 

suggestion. Mr. Frank H. 

Mason, as an American would 

say, is just great! He has 

given us a most interesting 
account of the history of the 

British ship from the _ pre- 

historic tree-trunk to the = pots) Hare 

twentieth-century yacht—from Mr. Frank H. Mason 
the warship built by Alfred to 

the latest thing in Dreadnoughts—and has illustrated it 

beautifully, both in colour and black-and-white, and 

crammed it with expert gossip about practically every- 
thing connected with the sea. Many congratulations to 

him. E. W. M. 
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By WALLACE L. CROWDY 


l has been said that if two men ride on one 
them must ride in front. He may not 

be the more comfortable, but he hath pride of place 
and the fairer outlook. Thus we find two artists riding 
the one horse towards the goal of the beautiful, and yet 
the one is riding before the other. The etcher and the 
impressionist are ill-assorted company, yet they are both 
progressing in- the direc- 
tion, and are indubitably steer- 
ing to the one end in different 
Which shall be said to ’ | 
ride in front is not for me to de- 
cide, but to return, by request, 


well 


horse one of 


one 


Ways. 


to a more full consideration of 


iy 


the meaning and being of im- 


hi 
i 


pressionism than was_ possible 


— 
<n! 
wesa 


on a former oceasion. 

And I may perhaps pause 
here for the legitimate purpose 
of paraphrase and recall the re- 
tort of one of the wittiest men 
and greatly daring painters of 
times, at least in this 
country. An American lady 
pupil of the late James McNeil 
Whistler upon her return from 
a voyage on a Thames steamer 


at 


modern 


was asked by ‘the master’ 
what ‘‘ she thought of it?” 
**Oh,"’ exclaimed this impres- 


sionable pupil, ‘‘ the Thames ! 


it was perfectly lovely ; beauti- 


ful colour, delicious tone and 
atmosphere! It was one long 
succession ol Whistlers !”’ 


‘* Yees,"’ replied the painter of 
Nocturnes, Nature’s creeping 
up!” 


Now, as the use of an anec- 
dote is in direct ratio to its rele- 
vaneyv, it may be remarked with 
to matters art that 


human nature— that good, solid, 


RY 
regard ol 
middle-class thinking portion of 
it which is the backbone of this 
nation. is creeping up towards 
an appreciation of what is labelled in modern art as im- 
pressionism. 


matters is more conservative than 
France, and the bulk, at least of our more popular or 
more famous painters, is far from being identified with 
the newer movements—which, in the Academy itself, only 
a few bold, recently-cletted spirits more or less represent 

it follows that the most interesting work of the im- 
pressionists has come from the masters of Paris. And 
the masters of Paris, painters and sculptors, whose work 


As England in art 






‘* The Harbourmaster,” Limehouse 
By Mabel Catherine Robinson 


is avowedly impressionistic, are Manet, par excellence, 
with Carriére and Dalou, comparatively recently dead, 
and yet amongst the living Rodin, Renoir, Claude 
Monet, Cottet, Le Sidaner, Degas, Legrand—quite a 
remarkable array. 

In France, where the werd impressionism was first 
used, it has a much more 
limited range than in England, 
and is there applied mainly to 
the interpretation of light and 
colour and their effect on form 
in the work of Monet and his 
followers. The curious thing 
is that this battle, or something 
like it, was fought over here 
by Ruskin in the matter of 
Turner’s painting; but many 
who say their ‘‘ eyes have been 
opened ’’ by Ruskin never em- 


ploy that illumination’ on 
painters unmentioned by the 
master critic of our time. It 


is difficult to say to what uses 
the word will finally settle; but 
what it is of good purpose to 
discuss, under the title of Im- 
pressionism, is the procedure in 
modern painting against which 
the brunt of the battle has been 
directed, namely, blurred defini- 
tion. Complaints of mistiness, 
smudging, want of finish, re- 
solve themselves into this, and 
the defender of modern paint- 
ing must make out a reason- 
able case for the procedures 
that give rise to these com- 
plaints. This obliterating, 
attenuating, swamping of  de- 
tails will be found to arise from 
; two sources, the first being 
, their actual aspect to the dis- 
‘interested eye from a chosen 

point—the effect of distance, 

focus, and so on; the second 
being the degree of importance given to them by the 
interested eye, regarding things in an order of attention. 


~ 
«~~ 
> 


i shall gain respectable authority for this enquiry by 
quoting some words of Sir Joshua Revnolds. He is 
attempting to unfold the logic of what the painter, 
Velasquez, had exhibited in practice. Not the practice, 
it may be said in passing, of the Rokeby ‘‘ Venus,”’ 
which, although undoubted!y by his son-in-law Mazo, still 
remains a monument to our National Gallery tolerance. 

““When one examines,’’ Sir Joshua said, ‘‘ with a 
g 











critical eye the manner of those painters whom we con- 
sider as patterns we shall find that their great fame does 
not proceed from their works being more highly finished 
than those of other artists, or from a more minute atten- 
tion to details, but from that ‘enlarged comprehension 
which sees the whole object at once, and that energy of 
art which gives its characteristic effect by adequate 
expressioa.”’ 

But, it mav be objected, a sum in addition of details 
will give the total. ‘‘ No,’’ says Sir Joshua, ‘‘ the detail 
of particulars which does not assist the expression of the 
main characteristic is worse than useless; it is mis- 
chievous, as it dissipates the attention, and withdraws it 
from the principal point. It may be remarked that the 
impression which is left on our mind, even of things that 
are familiar to us, is seldom more than their general 
effect, beyond which we do not 
look in recognising such ob- 
jects... . 1 do not mean to 
prescribe what degree of atten- 
tion ought to be paid to the 
minute parts; this it is hard to 
settle. We are sure that it is 
expressing the general effect of 
the whole, which can alone give 
to objects their true and touch- 
inz character, and wherever 
this is observed, whatever else 
may be neglected, we acknow- 
ledge the hand of a master. 
We may even go further and 
observe that when the general 
effect only is presented to us by 
a skilful hand it appears to ex- 
press the object represented in 
a more lively manner than the 
minutest resemblance would 
do. ... Excellence in any 
one of thoseé parts of art will 
never be acquired by an artist 
unless he has the habit of look- 
ing upon objects at large, and 
observing the effect which they 
have on the eye when it is 
dilated and employed upon the 
whole, without seeing any one 
of the parts distinctly. It is by 
this that we obtain the ruling 
characteristic, and that we 
learn to imitate it by short and 
dexterous methods.”’ 

it will be seen that in speak- 
ing of an ‘‘ impression 
Joshua Reynolds was not think- 
ing of the fugitiveness of im- 
pressions, which would appear to be what most people 
associate with the word, but of the degree of impressive- 
ness allotted by a painter to different parts of his picture. 
He is thinking of totality of impression, not fleetingness ; 
not of the whole being effaced, but of that sense of a 
whole which requires the sacrifice of some parts to the 
advantage of others. By impression he means a subject 
seen according to the painter’s interest in it; by ‘* im- 
pressionism,”’ if he had used the word, he would have 
meant conveying this interest to canvas, in other words, 
painting things in the order of attention. This idea does 
not cover every case of blurring, but it raises the im- 
pressionistic question in its acutest form. 


“eé 


We quote this.in reply to those critics who seem to 
think that impressionism means winking at Nature, and 
Painting no more than can be seen in that wink’s time 
People who do not press the meaning quite so tar still 
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‘*La Rue de Cordeliers, Falaise” 


” Sir By Adeline S. Illingworth 
$ (Exhibited at the Royal Sociely of Painter-Etchers\ - 
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think of hasty, dashing sketching as characteristic of 
Impressionism. ‘They aiscover in the past carcer of the 
word associations tiat prove him a flirt and = shallow 
trifler, 


But this one is not the only critic. ‘There remain the 
many people whom it is worth while to reason with, 
because they have merely been puzzled by a long course 
of bad pictures, and tricked into believing that they see 
things after these foolish fashions, Art, always the 
same in its disdain of the tiresome and irrelevant, offers 
to them, as its latest gift, an absorbed interest in the 
cunningly defined image of colour and tone, just as 
formerly an absorbed interest in the image of firm out- 
line ; the impressionistic is the classic method applied im 
a new manner. Impressionism is the completed theory 

poof oposta f . + 
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Let me return to Whistler's. 
propositions: ‘* Industry — in 
art’’ he. says, ‘‘is a necessity 
—not a virtue—and any ev'- 
dence ‘of the same in the pro- 
duction is a blemish, not a 
quality =a proof, not of achieve- 
ments but of absolutely in- 
sufficient work, for work alone 
will efface the footsteps of 
work, 

“The work of the master 
reeks not of the sweat of the 
brow—suggests no effort—and 
is finished from its beginning. 

‘* The completed task of per- 
severance only hes never been 
begun, and will remain un- 
finished to eternity—a monu- 
ment of goodw'll and foolish- 
ness. 

‘* There is one that laboureth, 
and taketh pains, and maketh 
haste, and is so much the more 
behind. 

‘* The masterpiece should ap- 
pear as the flower to the painter 

perfect in its bud as in its 
bloom—with no reason to ex- 
plain its presence, no mission 
to fulfil, a joy to the artist, a 
delusion to the philanthropist, 
a puzzle to the botanist, an 
accident of sentiment and 
alliteration to the — literary 
man.”’ 

a ‘ 

‘Why should. I not call my works ‘ symphonies,’ 
‘arrangements,’ ‘ harmonies,’ and ‘ nocturnes ’?’’ asks 
Whistler on another occasion. ‘‘ I know that many geod 
people think my nomenclature funny and myself ‘ eccen- 
tric.’ Yes, ‘eccentric’ is the adjective they find for me. 

‘“ The vast majority of English folk cannot and will 
not consider a picture as a picture, apart from any story 
which it may be supposed to tell. 

‘* My picture of a ‘ Harmony in Grey and Gold’ is an 
illustration of my meaning—a snow scene with 1 sing'e 
black figure and a lighted tavern. I care nothing fer 
the past, present, or future of the black figure, placed 
there because the black was wanted at that scot. All 
that | know is that my combination of grey and gold is 
the basis of the picture. Now, this is precisely what my 
friends cannot grasp. 

‘*Thev say, ‘ Why net call it ‘* Trottv Veck,’’ and sell 
it for a round harmsny of golden guiners? ’—-naively 
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acknowledging that without baptism there is no... . . own merit, and not depend upon dramatic, or legendary, 
market ! or local interest. 
But even commercially this stocking of your shop ‘* As music is the poetry of sound, so is painting the 








**Caravan Through Beyrout.” By Henry Simpson 


with the goods of another would be indecent—custom poetry of sight, and the subject-matter has nothing to 
alone has made it dignified. Not even the popularity of do with harmony of sound or of colour. 
Dickens should be invoked to lend an adventitious aid ‘‘ The great musicians knew this. Beethoven and the 
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‘*On the Blackwater: Coming Rain.” 


Lby Tom Simpson 

to art of another kind from his. I should hold it a vulgar rest wrote music—simply music; symphony in this key, 
and meretricious trick to excite people about. ‘ Trotty concerto or sonata in that. 

Veeck " when, if they really could care for pictorial art ‘*On F or G they constructed celestial harmonies—as 
at all, they would know that the picture should have its harmonies—as combinations, evolved from the chords of 
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F or G and their minor correlatives. This is pure 
music as distinguished from airs, commonplace and 
vulgar in themselves, but interesting from their associa- 
tions, as, for instance, ‘ Yankee Doodle’ or ‘ We Don’t 
Want to Fight.’ 

‘‘ Art should be independent of all clap-trap—should 
stand alone, and appeal 
to the artistic sense of 
eye or ear, without con- 
founding this with emo- 
tions entirely foreign to 
it, such as_ devotion, 
pity, love, patriotism, 
and the like. All these 
have no kind of concern 
with it, and that is why 
I insist on calling my 
works ‘ arrangements’ 
and ‘ harmonies.’ ”’ 


Take the picture of 
Whistler’s mother, ex- 
hibited at the Royal 
Academy as an “‘ Ar- 
rangement in Grey and 
Black.’’ Now, that is 
what it is. To him it 
was interesting as. a pic- 
ture of his mother; but 
what can or ought the 
public to care about the 
identity of the portrait? 

‘* The imitator is a poor kind of creature. If the man 
who paints only the tree, or flower, or other surface he 
sees before him were an artist the king of artists would 
be the photographer. It is for the artist to do something 
beyond this; in portrait painting to put on canvas some- 
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thing more than the face the model wears for that one 
day ; to paint the man, in short,. as well as his features; 
in arrangement of colours to treat a flower as his key, 
not as his model. 

‘** This is now understood indifferently well—at least by 
dressmakers. In every costume you see attention is paid 
to the keynote of colour, which runs through the com- 
position as the chant of the Anabaptists through the 
‘ Prophéte,’ or the Huguenots’ hymn in the opera of 
that name. 

‘*Nature contains the elements, in colour and form, of all 
pictures, as the keyboard contains the notes of all music. 
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*’ But the artist is born to pick and choose and group 
with science these elements, that the result may be 


beautiful, as the musician gathers his notes and forms 
his chords, until he brings forth from chaos glerious 
harmony. 

To say to the painter that Nature is to be taken as 


“e 





Mechlin 18th Century Lace 


she is, is to say to the player that he may sit on the 
piano.’”’ - 

I have been tempted into this train of thought not only 
by request,’? but by a study of the pictures by Henry 
Simpson, which form the chief attraction at the moment 
at the always enterprising and interesting Leicester 
Galleries. Mr. Simpson is a painter of Eastern subjects, 
who sees his subjects always as impressions, as colour 
and atmosphere and character, and is as true as Carl 
Haag, for example, was false. As the painted work is 
even more difficult than the written word this truly 
remarkable series of pictures by an artist hitherto unused 
to a one-man show will more clearly demonstrate our 
meaning than any further labouring the subject. For 
such a purpose also we reproduce the two etchings. 
They show within their margins how far the art of the 
etchers—as I have already said—is in most ways the 
handmaiden of the impressionistic painter. Which rides 
in front may be left to others to decide, but the qualities 
and the charm of these etchings by Miss Robinson and 
Miss Illingworth, recently exhibited at the Royal Society 
of Painter-Etchers, needs no demonstration. 

Much, too, may be said in praise of Mr. Tom Simpson’s 
water-colours, which form the chief attraction at the 
Victoria Gallery. They are fresh, breezy, pure water- 
colours, well worthy to possess. 

It is hard in such fugitive notes as these to find room 
for more than a passing commentary upon so beautiful a 
craft as that of lace-making. None the less, it is ever to 
the fore, and at no time was held in higher esteem than 
at the present. It is difficult indeed to resist the tempta- 
tion to reproduce two examples of so much interest and 
individual character as have come to me from Mr. Roach’s 
Brighton collection, a collection which is singularly rich in 
rare things of price and beauty. 
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ADY Alice Egerton is one of a family of talented sisters, 

daughters of Lord and Lady Ellesmere, who have both 
similar tastes a love of literature and the more serious side of 
life. Lady Alice, who is their second daughter, is an accom- 
plished artist with a studio in town, and also a writer of 
considerable literary ability. + She writes both poetry and 
\ small play, or, rather, interlude, of hers was pro- 
duced some years ago at, we believe, Stafford House, and she 
has published a book of pithy verses. Lady Alice Egerton has 
lately published an edition of Milton’s ‘* Comus,”? which was 
first acted at Ludlow Castle under the patronage of the first 
Earl of Bridgwater, the Lord Warden of the Welch Marches. 


prose, 
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Emma Lady Ravensworth, who has been spending a few 
weeks at San Salvador, in the Var, and just returned to her 
country home in the North, is the widow of the second and last 
Earl of Ravensworth, who died in 1903. She, however, 
married the following year Mr. 
James Wadsworth, and the event 
created no little sensation at the 
time, owing to the great disparity 
in their ages and the social 
position of the bridegroom, who 
had been in Lady Ravensworth’s 
service coachman. Lady 
Ravensworth is a grand-daughter 
of the first Lord Denman and an 
aunt of the present peer, and as 


as 


a girl she was very much ad- 
mired, She- has been _ thrice 


married, her first husband having 
Major Baker-Cresswell, of 
Cresswell, Northumberland, six 
vears after whose death, in 1886, 
the second wife of 
Lord Ravensworth. 


been 


she became 
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Another instance of a countess 


marrying a servant occurred 
about the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century, The sixth Earl 


of Strathmore, who was acciden- 
tally killed in a scuffle three years 
ifter his marriage to a daughter 


of the fourth Lord Dundonald, 
left a beautiful young widow, 
who, though wooed by several 
eligible men in her own station 
of life, elected, after seventeen 
vears of widowhood, to marry 
her groom, a handsome young 
f¢ How named Forbes. The Photo} 
union, however, turned = out 


badly. 


fortune, 


Forbes spent his wife's 

and then established 
himself as a livery-stable keeper at Leith. The Countess went 
to live at Paris, where she died in a poor lodging house, leaving 
an only daughter, whose death occurred many years later in 
extreme poverty, despite her relationship to the Cochranes, 
Earls of Dundonald. 
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Phat fine old-time sportsman, Sir Thomas Barrett-Lennard, 
who will be eighty-four in December, has recently had an 
exceptionally fine portrait painted by Mr. Harris Brown. For 
his age, Sir Thomas enjoys really wonderful health, and about 
the end of next month he will be leaving his Brighton residence 
to spend the summer at Belhus, the ancient seat of his family, 
in Essex, a few miles north of Grays. 


Here for many years 
there was 


a great sale of hunters at the end of the summer, 
but these sales were discontinued a long time ago. The veteran 
baronet is a keen judge of a horse, and the hunting man who 
purchased an animal at Belhus might be certain of getting a 
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mount to carry him well throughout the season. Belhus, 
which is a huge square building, and was visited by Elizabeth 
on her famous journey to Tilbury at the time of the Armada 
scare, contains a fine collection of family portraits. 
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The first baronet, Sir Thomas Barrett-Lennard’s grandfather, 
was a grandson of Anne Baroness Dacre by her marriage with 
Richard Barrett-Lennard. This baronet, who was also Sir 
Thomas, lived to be nearly ninety-six, being born in January, 
1762, and dying in June, 1857. When well over ninety he used 
to say to his son, who would be getting on for seventy: 
‘* Really, Tom, it is too bad of me to live so long,’’ and to 
this remark the dutiful son invariably replied: ‘‘ 1 beg, sir, 
you will not mention it.” The father survived the son by 
one year, and was succeeded as second baronet by his grandson 

the Sir Thomas of to-day. The lives of Sir Thomas Barrett- 
Lennard and his grandfather thus range over a period of nearly 

a century and a half. 
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The Dublin’ season, which 
usually takes place during Feb- 
ruary, is in full swing this 


month, and it says much for the 
Lord Lieutenant’s and Lady Aber- 
deen’s thoughtful consideration 
for the tradesmen of the Irish 
capital that they are taking the 
duties of a season. They are 
still in deep mourning for their 
favourite son and Lady Aber- 
deen’s brother, Lord Tweed- 
mouth; but both Lord and Lady 
Aberdeen have ever been solicit- 
ous of Irish interests, and they 
are the most kind and hospitable 
of hosts who have ever dispensed 
Viceregal hospitality at Dublin 
Castle. They have a real welfare 
in all Irish home _ industries, 
many of which owe a great deal 
to their encouragement and fore- 
thought. Though they only 
possess in a modified degree the 
traditional Irish interest in the 
horse, they do all that is expected 
from Irish Viceroyalty in this 
respect. 
, |} 

Much semi-royal state is main- 
tained at Dublin Castle, and the 
Viceregal procession, headed by 
the Lord Lieutenant and his wife, 
through the long suite of rooms 
on the occasion of a Drawing- 
Room or bail, is a most impressive sight. Following the 
Sovereign’s representative come the members of the Household, 
which is semi-royal in its composition, with a Master of the 
Horse, State Steward, and other officials of a Court; then 
the house party at the Castle, and a few distinguished people. 
The women are dressed as for a Court at Buckingham Palace, 
except that their gowns have no trains, and the men are either 
in uniform or a Court dress. It was Thomas Lord Wentworth, 
afterwards the famous Earl of Strafford, who gave to Dublin 
Castle the splendour of a Court. He found the castle falling 
to ruin and restored it to a condition befitting a royal residence, 
and the records of Ulster King of Arms abound in programmes 
of State processions and State ceremonials during his Viceroyalty. 


[Craigie-Halkctt 


The Viceregal pen however, had its vicissitudes. 
During the Civil Wars it had to yield to the exigencies of the 
times, but with the Restoration, with cavaliers and beauties 
fresh from Versailles, ‘‘ the Castle ’? became once again, under 
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Concerning Society (continued) 


the Duke of Ormonde, the gayest of Courts, and such, more 
or less, it has remained since, though there was a bit of a 
relapse in the early days of the Georges. Then there was a 
combination of regal pomp with frugal homeliness—rather 
amusing in the light of the state at present maintained. At 
one time there was a famous bodyguard at Dublin Castle, the 
Battleaxe Guards, but these are now gone. 
? ? ®P 

Lord Windsor’s majority was celebrated at St. Fagan's 
Castle, Cardiff, this month, though he actually came of age 
in February. Lord Windsor’s ancestor, William FitzWalter, 
was castellan of Windsor and warden of the forests of Berkshire 
in the time of Henry I., and the latter’s daughter, the Empress 
Maud, confirmed to him at Oxford all the grants made to his 
family as to the custody of the castle. FitzWalter then assumed 
the designation of de Windsor, and his descendants retained, 
we believe, some association with Windsor Castle until 
Henry VIII. forced Sir Andrew Windsor, the first Lord 
Windsor, to take the estates of Bordesley Abbey, Worcester- 
shire, in exchange for the Windsor ancestral home at Stan- 
well, near Staines. 

? PP ® 

Henry carried out this exchange in a manner characteristic 
of the Royal Bluebeard. He sent word to Lord Windsor to 
say that he was coming to dine with him at Stanwell in 
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s Kylemore Castle, Connemara 


Middlesex, where His Majesty was entertained right royally. 
After the banquet, however, Henry informed his host he 
liked Stanwell so much that he had decided to possess it him- 
self. In vain Lord Windsor begged hard to be allowed to 
keep the ancestral home his family had owned for centuries. 
The King was obdurate, and Stanwell became royal property. 
It is now the seat of Sir Alexander Gibbons. The present 
Lord Plymouth is descended from the old owners of Stanwell 
in the female line, the male line becoming extinct on the 
death of the eighth Earl of Plymouth of a former creation in 
1343. 
. F 


Lord Windsor is Lord and Lady Plymouth’s second son, 
and he owes his present position to the sad death on December, 
1908, of his elder brother, who died very suddenly of enteric 
at Agra, India, where he was an aide-de-camp on the staff 
of Lord Minto. Lord Plymouth is a man of parts and has 
very artistic tastes, as also has Lady Plymouth. His chief 
hobby is painting and collecting pictures, and the fine town house 
in Mount Street—a triumph of decorative art, and which Lord 
and Lady Plymouth often kindly lend for charitable functions 
was built from his own designs after a careful study of ancient 
Italian palaces. In the last Unionist Government Lord Ply- 
mouth was First Commissioner of Works, and in that capacity 
was responsible for the maintenance of Windsor Castle and the 
other royal palaces. Lord Plymouth’s wealth is drawn chiefly 
from his valuable Cardiff property, which includes coal mines, 
docks, and a suburb of the city, but he has also a fine estate 
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at Hewell Grange in Worcestershire, and the beautiful domain 
of Oakly Park, close to Ludlow, 
?P PP ® 

Another attempt is to be made when the weather is warmer 
to recover the treasures lying at the bottom of Tobermory 
Bay, Mull, where it has been since the days of the Armada. 
Cingalese divers from the pearl fisheries of Ceylon are to be 
brought over to salve the treasure. This is estimated to be 
worth two and a half millions, and the sole right of pursuing 
the search belongs to the Duke of Argyll by a grant of 
Charles I. The recovery of the treasure would be of great 
moment to the Duke, who for his position is very poor, and is 
obliged to let Inverary, the big family seat, in Argyllshire. 
Several attempts have been made through the centuries to 
salve the Spanish treasure ship, but all that has been recovered 
have been a few cannon, some odds and ends of ships’ fittings, 
a gold chalice, and several coins. That there is great treasure 
awaiting the syndicate which is shortly starting operations is cer- 
tain, and many people are of opinion that the ambition of these 
treasure seekers will be realised during the coming summer. 

= > 

The Duke and Duchess of Manchester, who went to America 
on business concerning the property of the late Dowager 
Duchess, are travelling in the United States, but they are 
expected during the season at the house in Grosvenor Square 
left them by the Duke’s mother, and after staying there for 
a time they go to Kylemore Castle, Connemara, for the 
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summer. Kylemore, which was the creation of the late Mr. 
Mitchell Henry, is without exaggeration one of the most 
beautiful places in the whole of Ireland. 

? ?P ®P 

Delightfully situated on the shores of a lake, the castle is 
built of white limestone and granite, and it stands out most 
effectively against the deep green of the encircling woods. 
Even in winter the climate is remarkably mild, and there are 
some enchanting fuchsia hedges of great height. From :a 
sporting point of view the estate-is very desirable, there being 
excellent salmon and trout fishing and fair shooting, whilst 
the roads are good for motoring; so that, though Kylemore 
is miles from everywhere except from rivers, lakes, moors and 
mountains, it is accessible. Kylemore has been the principal 
residence of the Duke and Duchess of Manchester for some 
years. 

> > & 

Lady Helen Forbes, who has been writing since she was a 
girl, has had another success with her last novel. Her first 
book was ‘‘ Notes of a Music Lover,’’? and since then she 
has published half a dozen or so very readable novels; one 
of which was, ‘‘ It’s a Way they have in the Army.’’ This 
sold well, though critics were severe on it, and if report were 
reliable the military authorities were anything but pleased with 
the book. Lady Helen Forbes is the only sister of Lord Craven, 
and though she has made a name as a writer of considerable 
ability, she has many other interests and is particularly fond 
of sport. Nine years ago she married Captain lan Forbes. 
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WEDDINGS 


AND ENGAGEMENTS 
N OT for a long time have so many notable engagements 


quickly followed one another as during the past few 
weeks. Among the latest are those of Lord Wolmer, the 
promising eldest son of Lord Selborne, and Miss Grace Ridley, 
a sister of Lord Ridley; and of Lady Chelsea and Admiral 
Sir Hedworth Lambton, one of Lord Durham's numerous 
brothers. Yet another interesting engagement is announced 
between Captain Nigel Gathorne-Hardy, youngest son of Lord 
and Lady Cranbrook, and Miss Doris Johnston, youngest 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Johnston, of Wellington, 
New Zealand. Captain Gathorne- 
Hardy, who is in the Rife 
Brigade, is on the staff of Lord 
Plunkett, Governor of New Zea- 
land, and he met his future wife 
there, 


Lord Wolmer, whose marriage 
is expected to take place in 
London in June, is just twenty- 
three, and only Jeft Oxford last 
summer. Like his distinguished 
father, the retiring High Com- 
missioner of South Africa, Lord 
Wolmer, after leaving Winchester, 


went to University College, 

Oxford, where he worthily fol- 

lowed Lord Selborne’s brilliant Pavtee 

career, and was among the The Viscountess 


leaders of the Unionist interests Chelsea 


. He was noted for his true Imperialism, which 
led him to go out of his way to cultivate the acquaintance of 
Rhodes Scholars, and for his enthusiasm for politics, upon 
which in ** Hall’ he would talk until the other occupants of 
the table threw things at him. At University College, where 
ilso were most of his uncles, sons of the late Lord Salisbury, 
Lord Wolmer impressed his contemporaries as being one of the 


Most promising members of a notable group of able young 
men then at Oxford. 


Miss Grace Ridley, and her cousin, Lady Beatrice Cecil, have 
recently been spending some months together in Paris studying 
music and art, and Miss Ridley is again abroad. She made 
her debut in Dublin under the chaperonage of her aunt, Lady 


Aberdeen, with whom she has spent a good deal of time at 


Dublin Castle and the Viceregal 
Lodge. Lady Aberdeen and the 
late Lady Ridley were sisters, 
and since the latter’s death the 
former has been practically a 
mother to Lord Wolmer’s future 
bride, whose other sister is Mrs. 
Rupert Gwynne. Miss Grace 
Ridley is nearly two years 
vounger than Lord Wolmer, 
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On April 2oth, at St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, Miss Mosley, 
daughter of Sir Oswald and Lady 
Mosley, of Rolleston Hall, Bur- 
ton-on-Trent, is to be married to 
Major McKie, and the following 
day is fixed for three important 
weddings. Colonel George Mil- 
ner, of the 5th Lancers, marries, 
also at St. George’s, Miss Phyllis Green, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Lycett Green and youngest sister of Mrs. Adrian Rose, 
who was left a widow three months after marriage. The 
wedding reception afterwards takes place at 17 Grosvenor Place, 
the handsome town residence of the bride-elect’s grandmother, 
Mrs. Arthur Wilson, of Tranby Croft. On the 21st, also, Mr. 
George Warner, of the Foreign Office, elder son of the late 
Sir Joseph Warner, and of Lady Warner of Eaton Square, is 
to be married at Holy Trinity (Brompton Parish Church), to 
Miss Margery Nicol, elder daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Nicol, 
of Balogie, Aberdeenshire, and 
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Viscount Wolmer 


37 Queen's Gate; whilst at 
ies ne : . 
Boscombe, Bournemouth, there is a country wedding, that of 
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Mr. Charles Hore-Ruthven, a member of Lord Ruthven’s 
family, and Miss Elyned Wood, daughter of Colonel and Mrs. 
Tom Wood, of Ramley, in the New Forest. Colonel Wood 
owns Gwernyfed Park, Breconshire, but he lets the place. 
> > d 

Major John Hope, nephew and heir of Sir Alexander Hope 
of Pinkie, Edinburgh, marries, on April 26th at St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, Miss Mary Bruce, the handsome eldest daughter 
of Lord and Lady Balfour of Burleigh. This will be essentially 
a Scots wedding, the Hopes of Pinkie being the head of the 
family of which the young Marquess of Linlithgow represents 
a branch, whilst the bride’s family is one of the oldest in the 
peerage—a remote ancestor having been Ambassador to the 
Duke of Tuscany and Lorraine at 
the end of the sixteenth century. 
Miss Mary Bruce is a handsome 
girl with ruddy hair, and, like 
her sisters, devoted to an outdoor 
life. On the same day, Mr. 
Felix Schuster and Miss Lucy 
Skene are being married in 
Oxford Cathedral. Miss Skene 
is the daughter of the Treasurer 
of Christ Church, Oxford, and a 
grand-daughter of the late Dean 
Liddell, of Christ Church— the 
College of Statesmen.”’ Mr. 
Schuster is the only son of Sir 
Felix, the distinguished banker 
and authority on finance. On 
his special subjects Sir Felix 
Schuster has written many books, 
and his literary tastes have been 
inherited by his son, who has also a great love of music. 


? GP) 
The day following, April 27th, at St. Peter’s, Katon Square, 
is the marriage of Mr. North Dalrymple-Hamilton and Lady 
Marjorie Coke, elder daughter of Lord and Lady Leicester. 
Originally it had been intended to hold the wedding at Holk- 
ham, Norfolk, but, doubtless owing to the difficulty that would 
have been experienced in putting up, even at the huge family 
mansion of the Cokes, the numerous relatives of the bride, the 
venue was changed to London. The wedding reception will 
be held at Minnie Lady Hindlip’s house in Hill Street, though 
Lord and Lady Leicester have a town residence in Grosvenor 
Street. Lady Marjorie Coke is one of the many grandchildren 
of the late Lord Leicester, whose large family will be well 
represented at her wedding. Mr. North Dalrymple-Hamilton 
and his future wife will make 
their home at Bargany, the fine 
property in Ayreshire which be- 
longed to the former’s grand- 
mother, the late Lady Stair, at 
whose death, in 1896, it passed to 
her second son, the late Colonel 
North Dalrymple-Hamilton, of 
the Scots Guards. 
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Admiral Sir Hedworth 


Lambton 


? ? ? 
Lady Chelsea, whose engage- 
ment to Sir Hedworth came as a 





surprise except to a very few : j 
people, is a pretty blue-eyed 

woman, slight and graceful, with , 

a lot of fair hair. She is a J 

Sturt, and, like all Lord Aling- Photo] [Val L'Estrange 


ton’s family, persona grata with 
Royalty. Her son, little ‘Lord 
Chelsea, who is just seven, had 
for sponsors at his christening the King and Prince of Wales, 
and the latter, who attended the ceremony in person and signed 
the register, gave his godchild a handsome silver-gilt mug. 
Lady Chelsea has also five daughters, all pretty girls, the 
eldest of whom, Miss Sibyl Cadogan, is a debutante this season. 
Sir Hedworth Lambton is best known as the distinguished 
naval officer who took the Naval Brigade and the guns of the 
cruiser Powerful, which he then commanded, to Ladysmith. 
He served with distinction in the Egyptian war, has com- 
manded the Victoria and Albert, and lately he has been in 
command of the China Squadron. 


The Hon. Grace Ridley 
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Concert and Theatrical Professions 


Mr. PHILIP SUCKLING, A.R.4.M. 


the celebrated Teacher of Voice Production, Elocution, and Theatrical 
Coach (pupil of Cav. Alberto Randegger and the late Mr. William 
Farren), has resumed his lessons in the above subjects at 


97 NEW BOND STREET, W. 

and has a few vacancies for pupils. Mr. Suckling gives a special private 
audition, voice trial and advice FREE, at his Studio every Thursday 
afternoon, from 2 to 6. 

Mr. Suckling offers a Free Scholarship to the most talented LADY 
or GENTLEMAN desirous of going into musical comedy. Entries for 
same close on 25th April. 

For full particulars and appointment, write or call 


97 NEW BOND STREET (Oxford Street end). Tel. 2943 Mayfair. 
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and attach it to your letter 





The Playgoer & Society Illustrated 
12 REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


Special Competition Coupon 
No. 7. 
Not available after 9.30 p.m. on 3rd May, 1910 








This Coupon is issued subject to the conditions 
governing the competition as set forth in the adver- 
tisement on page iii, facing page 12 of this issue. 























WHY LOOK OLD? 


GREY HAIR 


Mrs. BATCHELOR’S HAIR RESTORER 


Restores GREY HAIR to its original colour without staining 
or injuring the most delicate skin. It is not a dye. Prevents 
scurf, etc., promotes growth, renders it soft and glossy, and is 
a most delightful Hair Wash. In Bottles, 1/- and 2/6 of all 


Chemists, or 


P. G. MILLARD & Co., 11 Clerkenwell Green, E.C. 


Post free 15 or 31 Stamps. 
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11 SLOANE STREET, S.W. 
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RED  mcius COFFEE 


WHITE 
« BLUE 


FOR BREAKFAST AND AFTER DINNER. 
In making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger than 
ordinary COFFEE, 














TROUSSEAUX A 
SPECIALITY 


Blouses & 


Robes, 
Lingerie 


Corsets, 
Lingerie, 
Jupons, Peignoirs 









19 GEORGE STREET 
HANOVER SQUARE, W. 














Great Bond St. Palmist 


Can be consulted daily from 
10.30 to 6.30 


CLAIRVOYANCE: 
ITS WONDERS 


75 NEW BOND STREET, W. 


By ‘Cent Saws. ee 
COMEDY RESTAURANT & 
4) 38 PANTON ST., HAYMARKET, S.W. 
The Favourite Restaurant of the West End. Within 2 








f few minutes’ walk from the Piccadilly Circus Tube. 


Luncheon, 1/6 
Dinners, 2/6 


Suppers, 2/6 
Or a la carte 





E ds BANQUETS.—Large and small parties catered for. Ne 
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Have you entered for 
our Competition > See 
advertisement on page 
ill, facing page 12 








FREE TICKETS TO ANY 
THEATRE IN THE WORLD! 




















MODEL GOWNS from JAY'S and 
all the LEADING MAKERS 
always in Stock. 


DRESSMAKING AND 
ALTERATIONS 
LADIES’ 
WARDROBES SOLD 
ON COMMISSION 
OR BOUGHT FOR CASH 


50 QUEEN’S ROAD 
BAYSWATER, W. 














ALEXIA 


French Court Dressmaker 


Cutting and Fitting undertaken by Madame Alexia personally 


8 HANOVER STREET, LONDON, W. 











Court Dressmaker & 
Ladies’ Tailor 








122 Queen's Road 
BAYSWATER 











|| The Ideal _| 


Dress Agency 
16 BUCKINGHAM PALACE ROAD, 


(OPPOSITE. GORRINGE'S) 
First Agency established in London. 


Patronised by the Arristocracy. 

















EDITHA 


Hygienic Complexion Treatment 
Scalp Massage Vibro Treatment & Manicure 


THE “EDITHA” FACE CREAM 


THE “EDITHA” WRINKLE EMULSION 


THE “EDITHA” ACNE LOTION 


FOR THE REMOVAL OF BLACKHEADS 
Sample of either of above Preparations, with descriptive Book’et, 
ls. post free. 

H. EDITHA, of 16 Old Burlington Street 

London, W. GERRARD 9556 








A High-Class Institute for 
Ladies and Gentlemen 








ALL KINDS OF TREATMENT 
MEDICAL BATHS A SPECIALITY 
MANICURE AND SHAMPOOING 
SWEDISH MASSAGE & GYMNASTICS 








Write for Price List and Appointment to 


MADAME BERTHA TROST 
69 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. W. 














Classified Advertisements 
For Rates apply Advertisement Manager, 12 Regent St., S.W. 





FACE AND SCALP MASSAGE 





FACE and SCALP MASSAGE by ‘‘ ISOLI,’’ who personally 
treats all her clients. Consultations free. 139 Kensington 
High Street, W. 





DRESS AGENCIES 





LADIES’ DRESS AGENCY, Madame Charles, 44 Brompton 
Road. Ladies’ wardrobes bought for cash. 





OXFORD STREET DRESS AGENCY (Mrs. Arthur), 223 
Oxford Street (opposite Gt. Portland St.). Ladies’ wardrobes 
bought for cash or sold on commission. Send postcard. 





THE GENTLEWOMEN’S DRESS AGENCY, © 165 
Kensington High Street (under Archway). Large selection 
of up-to-date costumes and day and evening gowns at 
moderate prices. Wardrobes purchased. 





FASHIONABLE DRESSMAKING 





‘**CHARMION ” is showing some smart hats, blouses, linen 
coats and skirts, at moderate prices, at 2 South Molton Street, 
W. Tel. No. : 1638 Gerrard. 





ELSIELEA, COURT DRESSMAKER, 30 Brook Street, W. 
Smart French Models (Day and Evening) from £8 8s. Court 
Gowns and Trains inclusive from £:18 18s. French fit 
guaranteed. 


Please mention THE PLAYGOER AND SOCIETY when communicating with advertisers. 
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EVER before has any London season offered so 
many occasions for the display of smart gowns 


and fashionable hats—to say nothing of evening 
dress and up-to-date coiffures—than the one that will 
recommence with brilliancy immediately after 
Whitsuntide. To name a few of the forthcoming 
opportunities, there is the International Horse 
Show at Olympia from June 6th to 16th; the Japan- 
British Exhibition, which will be very much the 
fashion this year; the Pageant of Empire at the 
Crystal Palace; the English Pageant, and our old 
friends, Ranelagh and Hurlingham. Dressmakers 
may well be busy, and they will be busier 
still when the May Courts come on. 


The general question is : What is to be 
worn? And more particularly in the 
afternoon? Well, to begin with, there 
is the rage for Paisley silks, some of 
which are quite lovely, while others are 
less pleasing. The prettiest are in faint 
jewel colours on a creamy ground, with 
a touch of soft green in it—a tint that 
shows up the lovely cashmere shades of 
turquoise, jade, pale coral, amber, 
sapphire-blue as with the light full on it, 
ruby, emerald, topaz, and opal, all shoal- 
ing together in a way that permits none 
to predominate. Whole gowns will be 
made of these, but for the most part 
they are used for trimmings, or applied 
to a plain silk or cashmere or fine 
summer cloth in a ratio of about 50 per 
cent. A cream silk cashmere made in 
this way is draped with the newest ver- 
sion of the pinafore tunic in a Paisley 
silk such as I have described above, 
leaving the cashmere uncovered at the 
sides and everywhere below the tunic. 





Another gown of the sort is pale green 
cloth, with the bodice and sleeves in 
Paisley, and the short, narrow skirt 
drawn into two bands of it, one at the 





By Mrs. HUMPHRY (“ Madge,” of Trath) 


Flowing draperies are not permitted, and all soft fabrics 
will. be confined by bands or trimming to keep the sil- 
houette as close and trim as the proportions of the wearer 
will! permit. A foulard patterned in green and grey is 
made in the all-in-one with a_ belt 
style, the skirt quite short and 
gathered into a deep band of plain 
green cloth. This band begins at the 
knees and is short enough to clear the 
ankles, after the fashionable short 
skirt of the moment. A short coat in'the 
green cloth is a useful adjunct. These 
deep bands have the effect of consider- 
ably shortening the apparent height, 
and should be avoided by those who 
are not tall. 









A charming outdoor gown is illustrated on 
this page, a white and cherry-coloured_foulard, 
with an embroidered collar inset and worked on 
rose-coloured chiffon, in rubber ’’  beadlike 
tubes, in shades blended with rose, tabac, blue 
and green, a really beautiful mingling of tints. 
The skirt is quite plain in front, but is double 
at the back and caught in with a band behind 
the knees. The bodice crosses under a_ black 
satin belt. The hat is fine straw, with a full 
green aigrette. The style of this costume is 
typical of what may be seen daily in the rue de 
la Paix, where all the world goes shopping. 


The walking skirt grows narrower as well as 
shorter. Another typical costume is in white 
cloth, with a perfectly plain skirt and a three- 
quarter length coat, the bodice portion of which 
is completely covered with fine braiding. Simi- 
lar braiding, though in a larger design, trims the 
corners of the coat, which is lined’ with white 
satin. Another cloth walking skirt is in old 
rose. The coat is made with a tunic effect, the 
edge being very richly embroidered in the same 
shade as the cloth. Revers and cuffs to match. 
A band of the embroidery catches in the skirt at 
the point midway between knee and ankle at the 








back of the knees, the other behind the 
ankles. It is probable that this rage for 
Paisley patterns will quickly burn itself 
out. At the moment, the colourings are 








back. 
A Parisian novelty is a tailor-made muslin 
quite a novelty this year. The muslin, 


very subdued and soft, but directly they 4 however, is but one of three different 
become more emphatic there will be the 1 4 materials of which the gown is com- 
beginning of the end. A whole gown in \s posed. The first is in glacé silk, in a 
a Paisley silk, the shades of which are all y shade of mauve with a greyish bloom 
pale-toned, has a gathered skirt, the ay upon it. This forms a corselet skirt, 
gathers repeated below the knees, and Foulerd Welking Dress very closely gathered at the waist, and 


the whole drawn into a band of gold lace. 
rhe sleeves, reaching to the elbows, have gold lace cuffs, 
and the turn-down collar matches these. 


Foulards will be made in much the same style as these. 


the corselet portion not more than two 
inches high. The gathers are kept very fine and flat, 
and the fulness from them is set into a deep band of silk 
cashmere, in exactly the same colour as the silk. The 
two materials are joined together by tabs rising from 
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In the Boudoir (continued) 


the cashmere and depending from the silk alternately, frequently it is rather like a tube through which the arm 
each fastened down by a small embroidered button. The passes comfortably, the closeness of fit being confined to 
bodice is in silk muslin, matching the cashmere and silk, — the sleeve supplementary. 

and there is a short coat, tight-fitting and sintnensintialaiint 





Reet on Sea 


entirely covered with embroidery. 


So, though tailors call it a muslin gown, 
the proportion of the thin material is not 




























































We are to see the revival of the Louis XVI. 
hat this season, the brim shading the brow, 
but caught up at the back, showing waves of 
undulated hair. Meanwhile, we have every 








i| very great. kind of hat, large and small, worn straight or 
vst at any angle that may be preferred. There is 
tay! Old-fashioned Swiss a tendency to crowd flowers or other trimming 
Id muslin is to be the only to the back, leaving the front rather plain and 
i wear when August brings — not so high as it has been. Some of the 
‘ hot weather. This will be r newest hats are covered with black Chantilly, 
ay a quaint revival after our | stretched tightly over gold or silver tissue, 
Ai diaphanous — silk — muslins \ and finished with a band of gold or silver lace 
‘a and chiffons, but we shall . round the crown. A _ bunch of 
p see it in a new and chic feathers is the only further trim- 
o development. Think of a pure ming. Crin is the favourite 
re white muslin tailor-cut’ gown. all- straw for hats and turbans, and 
in-one, with a short coat turned it is made so pliable this season 
! back with black satin, and three that it can be manipulated like 
4 rows of black satin ribbon round the canvas. A new shape is narrow 
hem ! at the sides and projecting over 
the eyes. <A hat of this kind is 
The blouse must still be veiled : made of black crin, trimmed 
with net or chiffon in the colour of ro with grey roses, veiled in black 
Hi the gown, and there are many clever tulle, and with grey silk braid 
ways of carrying the latter up in front, sewn closely over with small 
so as to give continuity to the dress. black beads. The flowers are 
One of these is to bring it up in a point kept well to the back, so that, 
at the back, carrying it round the sides though the hat has the fashion- 
in corselet fashion, and in front folding able height, it does not disturb 
the material in upward pleats that button the proportion of the face to the 
high on the chemisette part of the blouse. whole, as a 12-inch height above 
Another way is to have a plastron of the the brow must do. 
blouse or gown carried up in front from — oes 
under the now indispensable belt; this It is to be a feather season 
v plastron hides the fastenings in front, so again, but flowers will reign 
that one has not the inconvenience of side by side with ostrich plumes. 
y hooks or buttons at the back, and yet They are not often seen on the 
| enjoys the advantage of a plain piece in same hat, though sometimes one 
¥ front, so indispensably becoming. Also large bloom is set over the spot 
I very becoming is the wide band of braid- where the feather-stem begins. 
4 ing, embroidery or insertion carried A very wide Tégal hat in black 
4] straight across the chest on some of the has no other trimming than 
| new blouses, with a similar band round three exquisite feathers in Saxe- 
nei the sleeves, exactly at the same height. blue, two rising high before they 
Ri With a sand-coloured voile gown this 4 i begin to foam over upon them- 
a band is repeated on the skirt just above Te) selves, and one placed lower in 
“il the knees, the voile being gathered into ty its rich profusion of wide, soft 
4 ’ g£ ga 1 its ric I ’ 
a it above and below. fronds. One of the new ways of 
applying flowers is to place one 
i! It is not the trés grande dame nor our end of a long garland flat 
Ft aristocratic women who favour this exag- against the sharply-upturned 
sh gerated style, but it is considered ex- brim and carry it right across the 
tremely smart by the ultra-fashionable ; crown and on the flat brim on 
“ sets in London and Paris. The high- the other side. The old-fashioned 
‘ born dress very simply out of doors. v cache-peigne is now replaced by 
; a small band of flowers. that 
The sleeve of the moment is two-fold, crosses the hair under the hat at 
\ consisting of a short one in the material the baok. 
3 of the gown or blouse, supple- 
; mented by white or cream silk 


muslin. These may stop. short 
just below the elbows or mav be 





4 carried down to the wrists, but : - 
} short sleeves are going to be ; 
\ victorious again this season. : 
% lhe short upper part has no ful- : 
7 ness whatever and is sometimes 7 
Z no more than a mere flat band “ 

rf round the arm, though more Embroidered Net Evening Gown 

i +6 
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MODEL No. 2129. Price 29/6 


DAINTY 
MOTOR MILLINERY 


This and many other charming models 
may be seen in our Show-rooms. 


DUNHILLS 


2 CONDUIT ST .LONDON, W 


88 CROSS ST., MANCHESTEP. 72 ST. VINCENT ST., GLASGOW. 








BLOUSES 


Our ready to 
wear Blouse 
Department 
contains an im- 
mense variety of 
all the newest 
and most 
fashionable 
shapes in both 
Blouses and 
Shirts, in Linen, 
Silk, Crepe, and 
Lace, many of 
which are 
stocked in six 
sizes. The gar- 
ment sketched 
here is a typi- 
cal example, 


Price 


10/6 


Sent on 


SMART TAILOR SHIRT Approval 


(as sketch), in Irish Linen, box pleated, with small tucks 
on shoulders, in six sizes. 


Debenham & Freebody, 
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Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 




















JEAN ROBERTS, 


BEAUTY SPECIALIST, 
ELECTRICAL TREATMENT. 


2 ORCHARD STREET, 
OXFORD STREET, W. 








DAY & EVENING GOWNS 
A SPECIALITY. 


MODELS SHOWN 
ON THE 
PREMISES. 














Wishes to inform 
her clientéle that she 
has recently added a 
DressMaxinG DgparTMEnT to 
her already well-known 
Court Millinery and Ladies’ Hatter 
Establishment at 


43 WIGMORE STREET, W. 























COSTUMIER & PERRUQUIER 


Theatre "' (vide Press). 


Moderate terms. 





BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO H.M. THE KING 


Has a world-wide reputation for ‘everything’ and ‘anything’ connected with 
the 


Costumes! Scenery! Limelight! Armour! Properties! Uniforms! 
Evening Dress Suits! WIGS, etc., etc., on Hire or Purchase. 





Telegrams: “* WIGGERY., LONDON.” 





41 & 43 WARDOUR ST., LONDON, W. 


Telephone : GERRAKD 1773 


“MYSANTAL' 
TOOT H 
BRUSH 


EACH TUFT SET 





(REGISTERED) 
Each Genuine Brush stamped IN ALUMINIUM. 


‘*MYSANTAL" begins 
SPECIAL OFFER IMPOSSIBLE. 
FILL IN COUPON. OVER 1,000,000 


Box or Mysantat Dental Preparations sent IN DAILY USE. 
free if 3d. enclosed for packing and postage, Complete in Mica Case with 
or Is. 6d. for Mysantat Toorn Brusn. Brush for cleansing, 


PBN Borrrevercocrerrecnegeocsesososonsscocssvocsosooapeosoococe 1/6 & 2/- 


IE 1. cncicrntsseencpendiiains acide dnatiniadeaaiits ALL TEXTURES. 
MYSANTAL Co., 55 Berners Street, London, W. 














Please mention THE PLAYGOER AND SOCIETY when communicating with advertisers. 


























All Her Life 























, 
a S the distance widens in a woman’s life between the 
ri lighter days of her girlhood and the dawn of her 
i approaching matronage, it is natural that she should look to 
i the preservation of that subtle charm of Beauty which was 
P| her birthright as a girl. 
3h 
4) Nature is a ruthless robber, and Life, with its complexity of 
i! difficulties, combines with the passing of the years to leave 
rh wrinkles where once were dimples, and a sallow hardness where 
‘i once bloomed the dainty pink and white softness of a healthy 
j girl’s complexion. 
4 Some years ago a woman had no alternative. As old age 
) advanced so faded her natural charms, but to-day every woman 
C has it in her power to preserve her complexion all her life, and 
i it is her duty to do so. A woman’s crowning glory is her 
‘i complexion, and she owes it to. herself no less than to her 
5 friends to hold fast to whatever measure of natural beauty she 
may possess. 

In London to-day there is one woman who has enthusiastically 

devoted her life to the care and preservation of the complexion. 
Her name is Madame Helena Rubinstein, of the Maison de 
Beauté Valaze, 24 Grafton Street, Mayfair, and her preparations 

are known all over the world as the Valaze Complexion 
Specialities. They do what they are intended to do for the 
complexion better than anything else in the world can do it, 
and one has vet to meet the woman who tried them without 
prejudice and was dissatisfied with them. 

It is, therefore, only a matter of sagacity to test a treatment 
| A favourite portrait of that thousands of women have found so beneficial and so good. 
al MISS ALEXANDRA CARLISLE, who is now playing : a ; 

a in “ Alias Jimmy Valentine’ Madame Rubinstein is prepared to advise any woman personally 
| RT re and free of charge on matters concerning the care of the 
i ; , complexion. No detail is too small for her careful attention, 
s “1 cannot tell you how greatly I prize your and no amount of trouble too great. Her work is her form of 
a a es Far ree we ie enthusiasm. Her life’s enthusiasm is her work. To this is due 
4 delightful to use, and leaves the skin quite san : 
a) vith ait din at. Deak Que, her enormous success. Her life’s experience and knowledge are 
plexion Powder and Valaze Lip Lustre are both at your disposal for the mere asking. Then why not write to or 
delightful and perfect.” call on her to-day ? 
| If you wish to know more of her methods before entering into 
details you are invited to write for her book, “ Beauty in the Making.” It will be sent free if you mention “ THE 
PLAYGOER AND Society.” It contains a full and detailed account of Madame Rubinstein’s specialities and of the 
unique and exclusive methods of complexion treatment employed by her at the world-famous Maison de Beauté Valaze. 
‘ \ copy of one of the many thousands of appreciatory lettérs in'the possession of Madame Rubinstein is reproduced 
on this page. It was written by that brilliant young actress, Miss Alexandra Carlisle, who has also kindly permitted 
the reproduction of one of her favourite photographs. 
\ The following are some of the names and prices of some of Madame Rubinstein's Complexion Spccialities: Valaze Skin Food 
i/o, S/o and 21/~ a jar; Valaze Complexion Soap, 2/6 and 4/6 a cake; Valaze Complexion Powder, for greasy and normal skins, or 
‘ Novena Powder, for dry skins, at 3/~, 5/6 and 10/6 a box; Valaze Lip Lustre, for chapped and pale lips, 2/- and 3/6; Dr. Lykuski’s 
Blackhead and Open Pore Cure, 3/6 a box; "No, 2 of same, for obstinate cases, 6/-; Valaze Snow Lotion, a superb Viennese liquid 
j powder, 4/~, 7/- and 10/6; the same, Special, for greasy skins, 7/6 and 21/- a bottle; Valaze Liquidine, overcomes redness of the nose 
. and cheeks, and adds tone to the skin, 10/6 a bottle. Orders by post receive prompt attention. 
e \il corresponaence should be addressed to Madame Rubinstein, Dept. PG, 24 Grafton Street, Mayfair, London, 
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In the Boudoir (continued) 


The turban in tulle or the new Tuscan net will be 
worn in the same colour and shade as the gown when 
summer comes.  Starch-blue is a great favourite, the 
quantity of grey in this tint modifying the blue and 
making it much more becoming than it is in its brighter 
tones, very pretty in themselves, but trying to all but the 
most perfect complexions. 


Most of the new tea-gowns have the coat effect in lace- 
embroidered net, crépe de Chine, mousseline de soie, 
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Marquisette Evening Dress 


Satin Opera Coat 
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ninon, or any other very 
delicate and transparent 
material, such as English 
gauze, Liberty crépe, silk 
voile, and so on. Some of 
these coats fall straight and 
loose over a trailing skirt, 
others are draped to the 
figure, as, for instance, a 
black Chantilly over orange 
silk. French and English 
modistes delight in copying 
antique models for these 
tea-gowns. Egypt is not 
neglected, and even 
triumphs over classic 
Greece for the moment. 
Our own portrait-painters 
are in great favour, and 
well-born women hunt out 
old family pictures with 
a view to having their tea- 
gowns designed after the 
dress in which an 
ancestress was 
painted. 





Brocade is in 
favour for tea- 
gowns, but it 
must be of the 
soft kind which 
clings in to the 
figure. Shot 
moire is another 
suitable material, 
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In the Boudoir continued) 


also soft and supple. One of the latter, in pink and 
mauve, has a long coat of cream-tinted net, bordered 
with a frill of lace to match, and making graceful folds 


over the sides and back, as only fine lace can. The tea- 
gown has but a short train, and sleeves appear to be a 
negligible quantity. The bare arms emerge from the 


wide kimono sleeves, and these are cut so as to leave the 
clbows quite uncovered. Even then the sleeve is some- 
times turned back showing the lining edged with gold or 
silver or oxidised galon, matching that with which the 
‘** coat ’’ is bordered down the front. The word “ coat ”’ 
seems unsuitable in its suggestion of masculinity to the 
ethereal garment in question. One of them is in spotted 
black net over a pale green charmeuse, which it entirely 
veils, with the exception of the front. 

A lovely tea-gown is in rose-petal pink ninon, veiled 
with pale gold tissue, enriched with motifs of thick gold 
embroidery. From each of these fall a couple of gold 
tassels. The sleeves, fitting the arms closely from 
shoulders to wrists, are in the gold tissue, the ornaments 
arranged at the top of each arm and a tassel falling back 
and front. The touch of black which gives so much value 
to pale colours is found in a few flat folds of black tulle 
that are carried round the edges of the ninon, caught 
down with small gilt buckles. Larger ones hold the folds 
on the shoulders, and a very large one clasps them tightly 
at the back of the waist. 

It seems as though there would be no long gowns left, 
except for the tea or rest variety, with its abbreviated 
train. In Paris it is quite exceptional to see even a visit- 
ing gown with a skirt that lies on the ground, and most 
of the evening frocks are short, as they are in London. 
The garden-party gowns that Paris modistes have pre- 
pared for the coming 
season are as often 
short as long, and 
many of them are of 
the tailor-made kind. 
These grow more 
elaborate with every 
year. 

As to evening 
dresses, only dowa- 
gers wear them 
trained to any extent. 
Our illustration on 
page 47 shows a 
pretty example in 
olive-green  mar- 
quisette and soft 
black satin, embroi- 
dered in jewelling and 
bugles worked — in 
steel, oxidised and 
gold, intermingled 
with — stitchery — in 
green, gold and black 
silk. The under- 





¢ (? wp” q : “ = Se | 
wee } Ww bodice is in gold lace, 

“WNT wy this being veiled with 
<7 2 black chiffon. Folds 


of the marquisctte 
cross the shoulders 
and upper arms, and 
are held. in front by a shaped band of jewelled 
embroidery. The sleeves end above the elbows, and 
are finished with dainty little jewelled tassels. The 
skirt is held in at the knees by “a wide band of the 
embroidery, thus conforming to the imperious rule of 
the hour. 


Coiffure, with Jewelled Cap 
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Our illustration on page 46 shows a lovely evening 
gown carried out in gold net, embroidered with gold and 
pearl cabochons. The design is filled in with very 
minute milk-white beads, the general effect being gold 
and white. It is made over gold-coloured soft Liberty 
satin ; and the skirt is so cut as to suggest a yoke coming 
up in a point in 
front, the two 
side points meet- 
ing at the back 
of the waist. 


Coiffures A 
and B are for 
evening, the 
first much waved 
about the face 
and the ears 
quite covered; 
while the second 
shows the 
jewelled —_ Juliet 
cap in its latest 
development. 


Evening 
mantles are no 
longer velvet 
and fur, but, 
though the 
weather is cold 
enough, they are 
made of trans- 
parent nets and 
muslins, lined 
with chiffon and 
bordered with gold lace. A rather more protective one is 
made of ivory Liberty silk, very soft and clinging, much 
gathered on the shoulders and lined with green and blue 
shot silk. Another is in cashmere pine-patterned silk in 
curious tones of purple, indigo and deep red, all rather 
angry-looking, threatening colours, very long and full, 
and charmingly relieved by a band of Cluny lace carried 
down the front, and a deep hood and collar of the same, 
finished by crochet ornaments in ivory silk. 





Evening Coiffure 


An illustration on page 47 shows an opera coat in soft 
black satin, shot with green, a band of the green showing 
at the foot. The green satin, too, faces the collar and 
cuffs, both of which are edged with a leaf design in black 
and gold. ‘Tassels in dull gold ornament the coat, which 
is caught up under dull gold embroidery and fastens over 
on the left. The back is rigorously plain and straight, 
and the sleeves are also simply made, with the exception 
of the satin facing. 


Peacock-blues and greens are among the new favourites 
in colour, and a very handsome coat is in rather a pale 
shade of peacock-green satin, lined with pale gold satin 
and edged with an Empire embroidery in gold and night- 
blue, a new shade much liked in Paris, and one which 
tones in with the pale peacock-blue in a very esthetic way. 


Another exquisite coat is in cream-white Chantilly over 
black silk net, through which gleams a jewelled sub-lining 
of white mousseline de soie, this, again, being lined with 
royal blue. This last very aggressive shade is subdued 
to a mysterious beauty by the super-posed veilings. The 
whole is finished with a small black velvet collar, now the 


very height of fashion. 
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vies 180 Sloane St., London. 


‘ANDRE 
HUGO 


The Originator of Fashion in Ladies’ 
Hairdressing, and the Inventor and 
Patentee of the World-Renowned 


‘LA MERVEILLEUSE’ 
HAIR FRAMES 





WARNING. 
Mons. A. Hugo begs to inform ladies that he is the original 
inventor of the “La Merveilleuse” Hair Frames, and these 


can ONLY BE OBTAINED from him if correct shape and 
lightest weight are d 


THE TURBAN PARISIEN FRAMES 


The Coiffure of To-day. 


The new * Turban Parisien'’ may be taken as absolutely the 
last word in fashionable coiffure, and has been sp cially invented by 
M. André Hugo in order to produce in the simplest and most rapid 
fashion possible that fascinating cap effect which now distinguishes 
in a most remarkable degree the latest cotffures seen in those 
places where smart Parisians congregate. 

For a lady wishing to “i her own hair, these frames can be had 
plain in three sizes, 16/6, 18/6, 21/-. Covered with tine Natural 
Hair, with the prettiest slight wave, from £8/3/0; or a Plait or'Coil, 
as depicted, from &4/4/0 


GRECIAN BANDS, in Real Tortoiseshell. 


Carved, from 36/-; and Plain, from 16/8 











A Pattera for Colour and Remittance must 
accompany all Orders. 


Telephone No.: VICTORIA 2504 











Latest Society ‘‘ Pet” 


Chimpanzees that are taught to Roller-skate 


Chimpanzees that roller-skate are becoming fashionable 
as Society pets. So far, they are not common objects at 
the rinks, but at least one has made a public appearance 
on a rink at Holland Park. 

These accomplished animals are mostly acquired from 
Messrs. Willson & Co., of 37 New Oxford Street, W., 
the well-known importers of animals. Mr. Willson told 
a Morning Leader representative that the chim- 
panzee supersedes all rivals as the pet of the moment. 
The company acquires him from its agent in Africa, and 
after some six months’ training he is fit for any society 
and an acquisition in any home. 

““We teach him to dress himself in similar clothes to 
those -worn by little boys; to sit at table, eating with a 
spoon and drinking out of a cup; and generally to 
behave himself like a well-brought-up child. We often 
find they take a fancy to our toy dogs, such as Poms, etc., 
and in that case give them one as a pet. When he passes 
into the hands of a private owner (for from £60 to £100), 
his training can be continued as the owner pleases.’’— 
Morning Leader. 


One for Sutro 


‘“As Mr. Teixeira de Mattos puts it, the honour of 
introducing Maeterlink to the English public is wholly 
due to Alfred Sutro—a fact upon which I cannot tay too 
much stress.’’—The Bookman. 
















Ladies’ Artistic ‘Gailor 


All orders are executed under 
the personal supervision of 
Mr. Klein, Perfect fit 

guaranteed. Moderate 
Charges, 
Telephone 
4288 Western 


Furrier 
14 Ghackeray Street 


Kensington Court (or Young Street) 











Current Quotations 


A Distinction with a Difference 
‘* The world-famous conductor, Dr. Hans Richter, is 
a man of abrupt manners when engaged in his work. 


- At a rehearsal recently he was annoyed at the calm way 


the players were taking the impassioned music. ‘ Gentle- 
men, gentlemen,’ said he, stopping short, ‘ you’re all 
playing like married men, not like lovers.’ ’’—London 
O pinion. 


A Reputation Factory 

‘*The Modern Society of Portrait Painters is a society 
of reputations still in the making. One is led, that 
much is admitted because it is still young. But there 
is much that is still young in it that is very brilliant and 
full of promise.’’—The Studio. 
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